GREETINGS 


an 
all-purpose 
transit chair 


standard model includes © mechanism designed with easy folding of 
chair in mind 


® adjustable footrests easily removed and 
replaced 


24in. wheels with cushion tyres 8in. castors— 


© specially designed detachable padded arm- excellent manoeuvrability _ 
rests available in alternative arm heights (at lightweight steel and aluminium tubing for 
no extra cost) are also reversible for simple total chair weight of only 36 pounds 


fitting of tray © chromium plated finish for easy cleaning 


The VESSA is a robust, all-purpose transit chair, designed to give a new degree of mobility with 
reduced effort. Its low weight—36 pounds—low cost—£37/18/6—and adaptability make it an 
excellent choice for home and outdoor use. | 


THE FOLDING 
WHEELCHAIR 
opens up new avenues of comfort and convenience for the disabled 


Write for further details to 


VESSA LTD PAPER MILL LANE, ALTON, HANTS. 
Tel. Alton 2294 


and at Queen Mary’s Hospital, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 
A member of the VOKES Group 
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Indications for Residential Care 


by Miss M. Richards, Senior Family Caseworker 


FIVE YEARS ago the Society was responsible 
for three residential centres—Daresbury, 
Coombe Farm and Prested Hall. Ponds was 
also established but was the responsibility 
of the British Council for the Welfare of 
Spastics. 

Since then, Ponds and Daresbury have 
expanded to take twice the number of resi- 
dents. Jacques Hall, Buxton, Kyre Park and 
Wakes Hall have opened within the last 18 
months, We have three small hostels in oper- 
ation, and within the coming year we hope to 
open six more hostels in Norwich, Halifax, 
Swansea, Penarth and Essex. Within this year 
too we shall have an Agricultural Work 
Centre, and a new residential centre in Corn- 
wall. As well as all this at least three Local 
Groups have opened or are planning to open 
their own residential centres. Four were 
established in 1961. There will be twenty by 
1966. And always there is the pressure to 
provide more and more places, and to take 
more and more spastics into our care. 

Let’s look at this situation from three 
points of view. First from the Society’s 
angle; secondly from the point of view of 
those particular families and spastics who are 
seeking the assurance of a residential place- 
ment, and thirdly from the point of view of 
local groups who are perhaps the people most 
anxious and concerned because they are in 
the front line, as it were. For them the worry 
of what is going to happen to the young 
people they’ve known as the children of their 
own friends is of the utmost importance, and 
is felt as a personal responsibility. 

First then the point of view of those of 
us who are trying to plan ahead as well as to 
deal with the present situation. Perhaps I had 
better tell you what sort of pressures we are 
facing. 

At the moment there are about 500 people 
who have asked for residential care, who have 
been seen by either our Assessment Panel or 
on an Assessment Course and who have been 
recommended as eligible and needing some 
kind of provision which, for one reason or 
another, involves leaving home. This doesn’t 
take into account all the parents with grown- 
up children of severely retarded intelligence, 
and by that I mean the group of spastics 
who have not been able to have schooling be- 
cause of their very great learning difficulties, 
and for whom provision is made—sometimes 
very well indeed, and other times not so well 
—by the local Medical Officer of Health. So 
far the Society has not been able to provide 
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residential care for this group at all, but has 
taken action to provide money for research 
into the causes and problems of severe mental 
retardation, and you may know of the 
enormous strides forward taken by people like 
Professors Tizard and Clarke and what they 
have shown to be possible in the training of 
people with a severe degree of mental sub- 
normality. I know this must be poor com- 
fort to those parents whose children are 
grown up and who perhaps feel they are 
getting very little help from the Society. It 
is something we are all very aware of and 
we are looking into the size of the problem 
to see how we can best help. 

But for the moment, besides this group, 
there are 500 people who are waiting for a 
place at one of our residential centres. This 
does not include the people waiting for train- 
ing or for the new Birmingham Sheltered 
Workshop, of whom there are another 160. 
Of the 500 I am speaking about at least 400 
will always need to be looked after, that is, 
will not be able to manage alone. About half 
of them are chairbound and need a lot of 
personal care. In addition to this 500, about 
another 100 each year are being recom- 
mended by our Assessment Panel as eligible 
for one of our centres, and another 150 or so 
of those who come on our Further Education 
and Assessment Courses are felt to need 
Work Centre facilities and, where no such 
facilities are available locally, are kept in 
mind for the residential work centres we hope 
to open in the future. That’s 500 already 
waiting and at least 200 a year coming 
onto our lists as being able to benefit from 
a residential placement. 

The Society cannot hope to meet this 
demand. And the reasons are not only finan- 
cial but have to do with the fact than these 
are 500 individuals we are speaking about 
and not simply 500 units which can be dealt 
with by efficient administration, You can’t 
look at the waiting list and say, right, ten 
centres for 50 each will dispose of that lot 
and then we can start thinking about the 200 
annual newcomers. Live people first of all 
do not naturally take to being lumped to- 
gether; secondly, even if one does try to 
achieve some satisfactory grouping, people do 
not necessarily stay fixed just by arranging 
things for them. If you take 50 people into 
your care, you involve yourself willy nilly 
with the lives of 50 people who not only have 
never been accustomed to life in a com- 
munity and have to adjust to this, but also 


have ideas and needs each quite individua 
and separate from the other 49 people. Yous 
responsibility does not just finish when you 
have provided accommodation, work facilities 
and physical care but you become concerne¢ 
very closely with the efforts and needs of 
each of these 50 people to retain and expres: 
their individuality. Or at least you do if you 
believe that people are unique and separaté 
and that this is not only one of their mos 
important and priceless possessions, but als¢ 
one of the most vulnerable to outside in+ 
fluence. Recognition of the need to preserve 
individuality is what makes us react with 


such aversion to the old type of institutiona’ 


care, the huge orphanages where the childre 
were dressed all alike and had to conform 
to rules based on the smooth functioning of 
the establishment, the great impersonal ward 
of mental deficiency hospitals where the babieg 
were, and sometimes still are, potted in rows’ 
every hour on the hour; the old type home? 
for old people where the residents sat about 
waiting to die because they had lost every- 
thing that reassured them of their own in: 
dividuality and value. Establishments like this 
are not too difficult to maintain. When yo 
can think of people as units, you can plar 
much more efficiently and easily—this many 
meals to provide that many beds and so on) 
It is when you let people be individuals ang 
recognise their separate and changing need} 
that you run into problems of people who, 
having been what you think of as satisfactorily 
catered for, do not stay that way, but grow 
and change and have different ambition! 
which seek fulfilment just the same as any 
other individual who is living elsewhere. The 
one big difference between those who are ‘ir 
care’ like orphans, and aged or infirm, anc 
those who are not, is that the first group ar 
in a very vulnerable position indeed with 


in all spheres of work and many local authori‘ 
ties are making excellent provisions for thos 
groups of people who cannot independently 
look after their own affairs. But to plan fo 
individuals takes time, thought, money anc 
personnel, and I shall be coming back late: 
to how I think we can best use the resource: 
we have to cope with the very great numbe: 
of people seeking our help. 

Now to the question of residential care a! 
it is seen by the young spastic adults seeking 
places at one of our centres, and by thei 
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families. It certainly is not easy to generalise, 

cause these are 500 people who are just 
bout as diverse as any other 500 people who 

ight be applying for certain living accom- 
modation. To try and summarise something 
that is held in common by all of them is not 
easy. But one thing does often stand out. 
i mong those who are able to manage any 
degree of independence, whether physical or 
intellectual, there is often a very strong re- 
action against the idea of being- or going 
into a ‘Home’ to be ‘looked after’, And yet 
there is very great enthusiasm to come to a 
hostel with work centre facilities, even though 
the type of work available might be identical 
in both places and even though what the 
candidate may be able to give in terms of 
practical contribution may be very limited. I 
think some of the reason for this lies in the 
difference of emphasis—‘residential care’ 
somehow implies the end of the road, while 
the work centre and hostel suggests oppor- 
tunities for individual development, a chance 
really to be someone who contributes and not 
simply someone who is looked after, and 
above all the chance of becoming more inde- 
pendent and perhaps moving on sometime. 
Now this is often in direct contrast to the 
emphasis which parents put on residential 
care. Above all, they want security for their 
child. They want him to develop too, but if 
they know he is likely to need ‘looking after’, 
this is what they want to assure for him when 
they are no longer able to do this themselves. 
So the feelings of the young people coming 
into care are concerned with independence; 
fears of how restricted they will be, ambitions 
to lead as full a life as possible, and anxieties 
when there is a conflict between reality and 
ideal, and when there is uncertainty of the 
extent to which they can become completely 
adult. And the feelings of parents are con- 
cerned mainly with security and the very 
Strong need for someone eventually to be 
responsible for their child. Independence on 
the one hand and security on the other—not 
an easy balance to find, especially in cir- 
cumstances where neither the young adult, 
nor his parents, nor we ourselves are always 
very clear about how far each individual can 
hope to be independent, or in what areas he 
or she can be helped towards greater self- 
reliance. And often the parents’ relief when 
they have finally secured a place for their 
son or daughter and are feeling ‘Now they 
are safe and will be well looked after when 
I am gone’ is given a very upsetting jolt when 
that son or daughter demonstrates an inde- 
pendence which includes moving out of the 
care which was so hard fought for. I am 
thinking of an athetoid and very deaf young 
man, 35, with an aged mother, who had 
never been away from home, never worked at 
all. He was too old for Sherrards and one way 
and another looked as if he would always 
meed care. He came into one of our Centres 
and all went well for a time, but after 18 
months away from home he became more 
and more difficult and moody, insisting on 
Zoing home. We were lucky enough to find 
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an employer to give him a try in a job. After 
two years he is still working, his mother still 
alive, and the chances are that when she dies 
he will have enough supports in his own 
environment to manage life in lodgings. But 
the general upset when he was giving up his 
place in one of our Centres was very con- 
siderable. Another case where an enormous 
fuss was made was when a couple who were 
at another organisation’s residential centre 
decided to get married. There was tremen- 
dous anxiety among a lot of people, but in 
fact with help they found suitable accom- 
modation and have proved that though neither 
could have managed life alone outside of 
residential care, together they look after each 
other very well. He is strong, but very athe- 
toid and with very difficult speech. She is 
confined to a chair, has very good speech and 
steady hands, so that together they are able 
to make a fully independent life. 


Of course these are the sort of success 
stories which we all like to hear, and which 
are out of reach perhaps to most of those at 
our Centres. But I think they illustrate that 
because a person has come into our care it 
does not mean he will always need our care. 
If the care he needs can be supplied in another 
way, we have to be ready to support this to 
the best of our ability, if this is what he is 
seeking. 

This brings me to the question of residen- 
tial care as it is perhaps seen by you as Local 
Groups. I know that some of you, realising 
the large numbers waiting for a place to be 
provided by the Society, are wanting to plan 
your own hostels. My own feeling is that to 
provide this sort of permanent care on a local 
basis is more complicated than is realised 
and is probably more of an undertaking than 
most Groups can afford. In saying this, I 
do know that some Groups are making a 
very obvious success of the residential centres 
they are running but even so I should like to 
point out some of the drawbacks as I see 
them. 


The first is that the number of individuals 
in a local group who need a residential 
placement now is probably quite small. And 
unless you can satisfy welfare authorities that 
the person you want to provide for does need 
care now, they will not be prepared to pay 
the £500 per year per person you will need 
for their maintenance and adequate staffing. 


Secondly, if you do find you have, say, 
ten people in your area who are waiting for a 
placement, there is nothing to say that those 
ten people are going to take kindly to living 
in one large house together. Just because they 
are spastic is no more reason for them to get 
on with each other than it would be for 
expecting any of you to live in community 
with nine other people selected at random. 
You cannot expect a group of ten people, with 
wide differences in age, background, intelli- 
gence, handicap, personality and ambition to 
settle down into one happy family because 
they happen to be spastic as well. They might 
just about manage in a daily work centre, 
but if they have to share rooms and meals 


and their leisure time as well as all their 
working hours with each other, it almost 
certainly will not work. 


Nor will it be easy to find staff who are 
able to cope with a very diverse group of 
people as well as provide for their physical 
needs. Unless you can plan your group with 
some care, you are in for a lot of trouble. 


The third difficulty is concerned with the 
staff you may employ and your relationship 
with them. It is very difficult if you have 
provided the money for the hostel and for 
staff salaries and if your grown-up children 
and those of your friends are the residents, 
not to keep a very watchful eye on what is 
going on. Again a work centre is altogether 
different because there the real emotional re- 
sponsibility is still with the parents. But let 
the full-time care te given over to a hostel 
and immediately you will worry about the 
way the place is run. It is almost inevitable 
that this should te so, and, of course, this 
kind of supervision could quickly make life 
intolerable for the housekeeper or warden. 
If she is dependent for salary and security 
on the group of people whose children she is 
responsible for, she is likely to feel them 
breathing down her neck at every turn. It is 
a difficult job she has anyway and she needs 
more support than in many another job she 
is likely to have had before. It is hard for a 
Local Group to be supportive if they are 
also involved with any feelings of criticism 
about the way one of their Group members 
says they are being treated. I think this aspect 
of the question of residential care being pro- 
vided by Local Groups is probably the most 
crucial one. A warden must have some say in 
which individuals come into or stay in the 
hostel, and if a group is providing the hostel 
precisely for their nominees, feelings are 
likely to run high if one of them is felt by 
the housekeeper to be totally unsuitable. I 
should say that this particular hurdle is a 
very big one and that the relationship be- 
tween a Group as employers of a warden or 
housekeeper is fraught with incompatibilities. 
Perhaps those of you who are already running 
residential centres will be able to say that it 
is not like this at all, but I think these points 
do have to be kept in mind, 

I have said that the Society is not going to 
te able to meet the continually increasing 
demand for residential places, And I have 
said that for Local Groups to try and meet 
the need for their own dependent members is 
likely to run them into greater difficulties 
than perhaps are envisaged. What then is to 
happen to all those spastics who cannot get 
into our centres and who will eventually need 
care? I think we have to take an example 
from the way local authorities who have 
responsibility for all dependent groups of 
people are placing more and more emphasis 
on domiciliary care. I have laboured the point 
about individuality and there is no doubt 
that for most people the place where they 
can be most comfortable is at home. Think of 
yourselves and any period of time that you 
may have spent away, perhaps in the Army, 
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or in a hospital or even a long stay with 
friends, and you will know what I mean 
about there being no place like home. But 
obviously this is not good enough in itself— 
if it means a young person sitting around with 
nothing to do or with no companionship, or 
if it means an elderly parent having to con- 
tinue to lift and care for a heavily handi- 
capped grown-up child. But perhaps I can 
illustrate from what is being provided in 
other fields. Elderly people who would at 
other times have had to go into a home or 
with their relatives are provided with home 
helps, or with special flatlets with a resident 
housekeeper to help in an emergency, or 
with day care in a geriatric hospital, and in 
a variety of ways helped to maintain their 
own independence for as long as possible. 
People who are mentally sick, whose families 
could not possibly maintain them at home 
in the normal way, are being given the op- 
portunity of day hospitals and so can con- 
tinue at least a partially normal life. Children 
who might otherwise have to be fostered or 
taken into care are sometimes able to remain 
with their relatives if they can get to day 
nurseries. Not only are these much more 
economical ways of providing care, but the 
individuals themselves are enabled to con- 
tinue a much more individual existence than 
they possibly could in even the best institu- 
tion. For any organisation to try and repro- 
duce the good things of home takes a lot of 
doing, and this applies as much working 
with spastics as with anyone else, But what 
we have a responsibility to do is to provide 
adequate and good supports to the families 
and individual spastics who are holding their 
particular problems. I am quite sure that if 
good day centres were available for the 500 
people on our waiting-lists, the amount of 
pressure felt by them, and their families and 
by us to have residential facilities would be so 
much reduced that we really could think 
about providing care for those for whom day 
care was not an adequate solution. If Local 
Groups could all provide good work centres 
either on their own or in liaison with other 
handicaps, or with Local Authorities; if they 
could also provide day facilities for those 
people too severely handicapped to contribute 
very much in the way of practical work, the 
pressure for residential placement would be 
very greatly eased. What is more, if this sort 
of centre were provided in every group area, 
then in the kind of emergency when someone 
needs an urgént placement and no vacancy is 
immediately available in one of our centres, 
a temporary placement in a local old people’s 
home or hospital would perhaps not seem so 
awful if the group could make sure that the 
young person continued to attend their day 
centre and at least be able to maintain a 
partly normal life. Or, if this were not pos- 
sible, to take responsibility for frequent visit- 
ing. If this sort of care was provided by Local 
Groups, we could perhaps all feel less pre- 
sured by the thought of families and spastics 
having to bear their burdens alone. 

I set out to discuss indications for residential 


care and I have concentrated instead on the 
indications there are for non-residential care. 
I hope I have not given the impression that I 
think we can do without the residential centre 
or that this kind of provision should only be 
as a last resort. Of course we cannot and it is 
not. But I want to emphasise that on the 
whole no organisation can compete with a 
person’s home for providing the best en- 
vironment for him to grow and develop as 
an individual. There are exceptions. Some- 
times a person has to leave home, and make 
the physical break away in order to establish 
himself at all as an individual. 

For a handicapped person the same may 
apply. Sometimes relationships between a 
spastic adolescent and his family are such 
that for everybody’s sake a period away from 
home is essential. Sometimes the sheer physi- 
cal strain, or the death or illness of a parent, 
make a residential placement necessary. But 
on the whole if we can use more of our 
energies to helping people stay in their own 
normal environment by providing the sup- 
ports they and their families need, we shall 
not only be using our resources more effec- 
tively, and freeing ourselves to provide resi- 
dential care where nothing else will do, but 
giving many more people the chance to 
develop and perhaps move on to a greater 
degree of independence than if we were to 
concentrate all our resources on taking as 
many as possible into our full-time care. 

Finally, I think we have to get out of the 
way of measuring our successes in terms of 
how many centres we manage to open, or 
how many spastics we manage to get ‘doing’ 
things. It is true we have large numbers of 
people to try to help—but we need to con- 
centrate on quality rather than quantity. By 
quality I do not mean lavish expensive centres, 
but the attempt to give to each person who 
seeks our help, the sort of help which is 
most appropriate to him as an individual. 
This involves thought as well as money. 

It involves trying to find some balance te- 
tween knowing what we have to offer (and 
therefore needing to categorise and evolve 
some system of priorities) on the one hand, 
and recognition of the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual and the urgency of his particular 
needs on the other. A residential placement 
is not always the only solution, nor is it 
always the best one, and at least part of our 
energies must be devoted to helping to find 
good and satisfactory alternatives to taking 
people into our full-time care. 


New Style 


THE new regional board offices are nearly 
finished and we hope to move into the plush 
accommodation before the end of the year. 
I have been offered a ‘senior executive chair’, 
described in the catalogue as ‘an attractive 
chair for the executive with a revolving seat, 
good looks and efficiency that is difficult to 
surpass; castors fitted as standard’. 
Edited from The Lancet. 


32 Seater Coach ; 
constructed to the order of | 


COOMBE FARM 
RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 
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Special Thirty-Two Seater Coach mounted 

on a Passenger Chassis. At the nearside easy 

entrance through a wide Sliding Door also 

acting as an Emergency Exit for occupied 

Chairs in conjunction with a Folding Ramp, 

stored in an easily accessible Locker below 
floor level. 
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Power-operated Tail-lift to raise two occu- 

pied Wheel Chairs to floor level with floor 

anchorage inside body. Safety belts supplied 
for all seats 


FOR SPECIALISED BODIES 
ON YOUR 
OWN CHOICE OF CHASSIS — 


214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWA 
LONDON N.W.2 


Established 45 years 


Sales Manager: 
C. F. BERGAM 


Telephones: 
GLAdstone 2234-5-6 
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Singing with 
the Choir 


by Ernest Barnes 


‘Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learn to sing’ 
William Byrd. 


BASICALLY, life in a Centre is just like life in 
any family circle, with the accent on the 
family. It has all the humdrum similarities 


‘most of the time, with the same bouts of 


excitement and inspiration. Here at Prested, 
which is a prototype Centre, and at which I 
was lucky enough to be the first spastic to 
be Centre-ised, some of us try very hard to 
bring this about, and indeed, there are a few 


Pigeon Post 


The Society’s Christmas Seals campaign 
opened this year in its usual flap, but with 
a difference, because the flapping was pro- 
vided by hundreds of homing pigeons which 


flew from Park Crescent to different parts 


of the country carrying Christmas Seals and 
good wishes to the Mayors of many towns. 
This was a great success, and some of the 
Mayors sent us pigeons back again, with 
messages saying thank you very much and 
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who regard Prested as their home in all 
senses of the word, although this does not 
lessen in any way their affection for their 
parental homes, but rather enhances it. 

As in home life, there are events which 
will lift one right out of the ordinary rut, and 
for me personally the best example of this is 
the regular visits of the Nene Valley Singers 
or their satellites, which are offshoots from 
this splendid group of people. They are led 
by a man whom some of us know affection- 
ately as ‘Uncle Peter’, a redoubtable member 
of the Watson tribe (one could almost say 
of the bulldog breed). When one meets him, 
one is not offered the flabby fish-like hand- 
shake of aloofness, but a real right hand over 
lefter which is. excruciating. This seems to 
signify to me that there is mutual pleasure on 
both sides. 

I have had the privilege of hearing Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth and Ninth under Beecham’s 
baton. This has, of course, impressed me 
greatly, but it has not impressed me so much 


you too. Except that London Transport 
wrote in from one of their garages, notifying 
us that a weary bird had landed on them and 
was hanging about waiting for a lift to town, 
nothing went wrong, and Pigeon Pictures 
appearing in newspapers throughout the 
country have done much to stimulate the 
generosity of the public, so much needed if 
our programme of work is to be met. 

There is no truth in the rumour that next 
year a column of Trafalgar Square pigeons 
will march down Whitehall to the House of 
Commons, carrying Christmas Seals. 


as this choir singing from an improvised 
platform in our workshop, or in a smaller 
group round the piano in our lounge. If a 
scrapbook were made of Prested Hall’s his- 
tory, the Nene Valley Singers would certainly 
turn the pages, for they picture in every 
phase of our history. Coming from Peter- 
borough in all weathers, on a snowy, frosty 
winter’s night, or in the heat of a summer’s 
afternoon, they know Prested in all its moods, 
they have brought a blessed relief from ten- 
sion in our uglier moods, and they have 
brought us great enjoyment when we are 
already in a joyous mood. 

They have sung to us with famous soloists 
such as Sybil Michelow, Sophie Wyss, 
Charles Craig, Ranken Bushby and several 
others, making these real people, and not just 
celebrities on the TV screen. They have also 
accompanied us, and they have sung into 
the early hours of the morning tefore start- 
ing their long journey home. It lifts me right 
off my feet when the conductor turns his 
back on the choir and brings the crowded 
workshop on to their feet, this symbolises 
Prested, and to me is the height of musical 
expression. These men and women give their 
services absolutely freely, and they really 
enjoy doing this. On féte days they can be 
seen trying everything in the grounds. There 
is no spastic-consciousness here. 

I myself am not very profound, and Eng- 
lish literature and classical music do not 
really hit me as hard as they should, my 
taste in literature rather runs to “The Darling 
Buds of May’ type, and in music to the 
‘Nellie Dean’ stuff. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the introduction by our Warden, 
sometimes gently and sometimes with some 
force, of these two subjects has been the 
backbone of life in this Centre, for some of 
us, at least. It provides many sidelines of 
interest, such as the love of writing, of the 
theatre, and the ability to listen to the radio 
with a certain amount of discernment. It also 
provides us with something to think about, 
and it sometimes lifts us out of the general 
pettiness which is so inevitable in a Centre. 
The visits of. the Nene Valley Singers and 
their female counterparts the Gildenburgh 
Singers with the satellites the ‘Three Masters’ 
are all part of this scheme, and much more 
than that. They are not people who sing 
from the aloofness of a platform in a concert 
hall, they come to us, and us alone, and this 
makes them very close to us indeed. 


The Director gives the 
signal, and the cages are opened 


The Spastic and the Typewriter 


by V. Wissing Micheelsen, Teacher at the Geelsaard Kostskole 


Published here by courtesy of ‘Spastikeren’, the Danish Cerebral Palsy Magazine 


DURING my work over three years with ten 
severely handicapped spastic children born 
in 1950, I have come to the conclusion that 
the typewriter and the adding machine ought 
to be normal apparatus in the education of 
spastics; so normal in fact that they should 

the pupil’s individual property, in the 
same way as the pencil is that of the normal 
pupil. 

In our classes no differentiation is made 
between the five types of cerebral palsy. Spas- 
tic, athetoid, ataxic, rigidity and tremor sit 
side by side, even if their very different dis- 
abilities need quite different instruction 
methods. In addition, there are further dis- 
abilities of sight, speech and hearing, which 
make it a complex undertaking to be a teacher 
of the cerebrally palsied in our school. 


In a lot of cases the typewriter ought to be 
a natural tool in the education of the handi- 
capped child, for the simple reason that his 
hands are incapable of forming letters and his 
mouth of forming speech. As soon as he has 
learnt the decimal system and simple arith- 
metic, it should also follow that the adding 
machine, which can be used for simple arith- 
metic, becomes a tool for the spastic. 


Mistakes in Intellectual Assessment 

The education of spastics is a rather young 
branch of education. It only really started 
after the Second World War. No one knows 
very much yet about the education of spas- 
tics, In spite of all the instruction courses, 
the teachers’ training is only to te acquired 
with the pupils in the field. Ihe teacher has 
to search for the pupil’s every need and find 
a way to fulfill it. There is no real literature 
on spastic education, the best thing I have 
come across so far is in Dr. Earl Carlson’s 
book ‘Born that Way’. He was a spastic him- 
self and must therefore be the most compe- 
tent person to talk about the spastic’s mind 
and intellectual possibilities, from his per- 
sonal as well as his clinical experiences as a 
doctor specialising in cerebral palsy. 

I have seen how the Montessori material 
has been used year in and year out because 
of lack of any other. The Montessori material 
is and will remain kindergarten material, but 
spastics are like other human beings, they 
grow up from the kindergarten stage, and 
continued education with the help of this 
material is therefore an insult to the pupils 
and is also a blow to their self-respect. I 
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started in a class where the staff did not know 
of any other material, although the children 
were 12 years old. To keep the children down 
on this level will inevitably have the result 
that the psychologists will have no evidence 
on which to assess their intelligence, which 
means that too many spastics will be con- 
sidered more or less feeble-minded without 
really being so. The spastic may be physically 
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handicapped but this disability comes fron 
a brain injury in which only some brain cell 
are destroyed. Thousands of other cells ar 
intact. We normal people are inclined t 
notice the defects that come from the destruc 
tion of these few cells and overlook thi 
functions of the healthy brain cells. Th’ 
spastic himself probably knows what doe 
function and what does not. His motor fune 
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tion can be affected, and his speech affected 

or, in some cases, almost lost. 

Let me make a comparison with a stroke. 
One cannot say that a scientist loses his in- 
telligence if, at the age of 60-70, he has a 
cerebral haemorrhage and loses his ability to 
speak. It seems to me that spastics and stroke 
victims have many points of resemblance. 


What does it matter if one over-estimates? 
I immediately discarded the kindergarten 
material as being unsuitable and insulting to 
my pupils and started out on the assumption 
that no spastic has to be ‘unteachable’; there 
must and should be a way to his intelligence 
and it is unimportant to the teacher whether 
his I.Q. is 66 or 126. What there is should 
be activated, and with our modern techniques 
there must be other, more satisfactory, 
methods to use than kindergarten material. 
The desire to live, the need for self-respect 
and for ‘man’s rights’ for the spastic, must 
be the driving force in the teacher’s work. 
Such a desire can be passed on to the pupil 
by recognising him or her as a human being. 
This happens when they believe in their 
abilities, which are there even if they are not 
very obvious. What does it matter if they are 
Over-estimated for some time, what do 20 
disappointments matter if there is a result? 


The Construction 

When, later on, I show you some pictures 
in my school there are struggles between hand 
and pencil, and the struggles with the type- 
writer—ordinary small machines and electric 
typewriters with resting board. But this is 
inadequate for the severely handicapped. I 
put a ‘pointing-board’ by the keyboard for 
the children without speech and outlined the 
simplicity of the system to them. The letters 
can be rubbed out with spirit, and the aim is 
to make the children familiar with the posi- 
tion of the letters on the machines. At the 
same time we always managed to have some 
means of communication at hand. One day 
it occurred to me that if these letters on the 


pointing board could be made. mobile, they 
might be made to operate as switches. These 
switches could close the circuit of solenoids 
over the keys on an electric typewriter, and 
even the most handicapped hand, foot or 
forehead would be able to type. I had long 
ago arranged pointing boards which could be 
hung on wheelchairs and by which the speech- 
less could communicate with their friends. 

In my impatience to get this idea carried 
out, I myself started on the job. I went to a 
big office machine exhibition at the Forum 
in Copenhagen and visited the stands for 
typewriters. The firm of Olivetti reacted 


Elizabeth O'Kelly 


North Region 


BORN and educated in Manchester, Miss 
O’Kelly served in the W.R.N.S. during the 
war as a Quarter Officer. She was Assistant 
Secretary to the Yorkshire Rural Community 
Council for three years then joined Her 
Majesty’s Oversea Civil Service in 1950 and 
went to the Cameroons in West Africa as a 
Social Education Officer. There she set up 
the Division of Community Development 
and was responsible for the organisation of 
Community Development and Social Welfare 
projects in the area including an Adult Liter- 
acy Campaign. She began and organised a 
movement for rural women on the lines of 
the Women’s Institutes in England. She was 
made a Queen Mother of the Nsaw tribe by 
the Fon of Nsaw and received the M.B.E. 
in 1959 for services to the Cameroons. 


FIRST EAST ANGLIA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE Garden House Hotel, Cambridge, was 
the venue for the first East Anglia Regional 
Conference, held on Sunday, 17th October, 
and the 76 delegates from ten local groups, 
plus representatives of Local Authority Health, 
Welfare and Education Departments and the 
Medical Profession, heard interesting and in- 
formative addresses given by John L. Hamer- 
ton, Esq., Senior Lecturer Cytogenetics, 
Paediatric Research Unit, Guy’s Hospital, 
and R. A. Pedder, Esq., Headmaster, The 
Wilfred Pickles’ School. 

_ Delegates also had an opportunity of seeing 
the items produced at the Norwich and Ips- 
wich Work Centres and the Southend Bunga- 
low Centre. Each being quite different from 
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the others, and the whole exhibition providing 
a classic example of the diversity of produc- 
tion of a local group Work Centre and the 
high degree of skill and workmanship possible 
by spastics employed there. 

Norwich group were showing their new 
portable display unit, designed to attract local 
films to provide sub-contract work; Ipswich 
group were selling ‘Ipso’ the wonder deter- 
gent, and displaying calendars made at the 
Wellington Work Centre, and Southend group 
were taking orders for their hand-made 
crackers (5s. 6d. per dozen box), and trays, 
aprons, woven scarves and jewellery. 

After an excellent lunch and Mr. Pedder’s 
talk, questions were fired at a panel consisting 


immediately and placed at my disposal two 
adding machines and later one electric type- 
writer, free of charge and with full service. 
The factory’s workshops were opened to me 
and their Italian engineers helped me with 
advice and improvements of my ideas. How- 
ever, they could not take on the production 
of the machines tecause they would not 
warrant mass production. 

Therefore I found an electrical engineer 
and financed him myself and he started the 
building of the first solenoid cases. It is the 
result of this work that I show for the first 
time in these sketches. 


In 1962 Miss O’Kelly was sent by the De- 
partment of Technical Co-operation to Sara- 
wak, in Borneo, for three years to set up a 
Women’s Institute movement there. She was 
made a member of the Order of the Star of 
Sarawak in 1964 for services to Sarawak and 
retired from the Overseas Civil Service in 
1965. 

Miss O’Kelly has travelled widely and 
visited most countries of the world with the 
exception of North and South America. 


of Mr. R. A. Jupp, National Executive Com- 
mittee, who chaired the whole meeting; Miss 
H. M. Day, Regional Social Worker; R. A. 
Pedder, Esq., Headmaster, the Wilfred Pickles 
School; the Chief Regional Officer; a Con- 
sultant Paediatrician; and a Disabled Resettle- 
ment Officer. This final item proved to be 
most successful, and although some provoca- 
tive questions were asked, answers were skil- 
fully given with satisfaction to the questioner, 
and to the delight of all present. 

Full measure of the success of the Con- 
ference was summed up when one delegate 
asked if it would be possible to hold two 
conferences per year in the future as he felt 
group delegates had so much to talk about, 
and one conference did not allow enough 
time. 

H. G. Knight. 


Sis Fohn Wolfenden addresses the A.G.M. Seated next to him are the Chairman, Dr. D. E. 
Wheeler, and the Director, Dr. C. P. Stevens 


THE SPASTICS SOcIETY’S 13th Annual General 
Meeting was held in London on 23rd Octo- 
ber. Delegates from most of the Society’s 
159 Groups filled the-large hall and the 
Chairman, Dr. D. E. Wheeler, told members 
that he felt they deserved the highest praise 
‘for the progress made in raising funds and 
carrying through imaginative projects.’ 

Discussing research, the Chairman warned 
that it was of its nature slow and costly. ‘It 
is when the breakthroughs come that one sees 
the benefits and transformations of what can 
be accomplished. I would like to think that as 
a Society we can go forward as one single 
mind to exploit those breakthroughs, and 
achieve what we want to achieve, which is the 
best and most natural life possible for all 
spastics of all ages and all types.’ 

Sir John Wolfenden, the guest speaker, 
took for his subject the theme of Charity and 
the Welfare State, and showed that voluntary 
charitable work for the handicapped and 
governmental minimum provision were in 
fact complementary results stemming from 
the same source, the concern of 'the people of 
the country for the welfare of all their mem- 
bers, “he country has deliberately taken the 
line in matters of health, education, housing, 
pensions and other things, that there are 
duties and obligations which the country— 
that is to say each one of us—owes to every- 
body else inside this Society. 

“What we think and feel,’ said Sir John, 
‘goes eventually into legislation and creates, 
in this case, the Welfare State. But with our 
British habits of government, our inclination 
always is for the State not to be allowed to 
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do more than the minimum in interfering 
with people’s lives—interfering with them for 
good, of course, but still interfering. 


‘If we are going to have our Welfare State 
guaranteeing a minimum and if we are going 
to preserve our British habit of going slowly 
forward step by step, so far as the State is 
concerned, then there will always be areas or 
fields in which somebody else, other than the 
State, organised for the purpose, can make 
provision. There will always be a need for 
the voluntary activity which is out in front 
of the step-by-step-moving State. 


‘It is the business of the voluntary societies 
to blaze the trail, or to demonstrate that the 
State ought to do more, or to risk things that 
the State cannot risk. They always have been, 
and always will be, the pioneers. 


‘When these pioneers, inspirers and exciters 
have pushed the minimum State provision 
further along, then what they have done is 
not something which is in opposition to the 
Welfare State. There is no antagonism here. 
There is simply the conclusion that, as this 
great fund of sympathy and love gets made 
more practical, so these minimums will be 
pushed forward, the Welfare State itself will 
be enriched, and there will open up further 
avenues, further areas, to be explored by 
charity—which is love.’ 


Help for Parents of Older Spastics 


At question time the delegate from Slough 
asked what relief the Society planned for 
the parents of older spastics. 


Mr. A. Moira, Vice-Chairman of the 


Society 


A.G.M. — 
1965 


‘Now one of the 
major charities in 
this country’ 


—Chairman 


Executive and Chairman of the Services Com- 
mittee, replied that the Society was currently 
reviewing the services which it provided, an 
one of the things regarded as most important 
was short-term care. More service must be 
provided to enable spastics to remain in theit 
own homes, partly through direct services 
in the home and partly through increasing 
the number of agencies which could provid 
short-term relief. This was one of the major 
problems which the Society must tackle. 


Christmas Seals 


Mr. Faulkner, from Swindon, said that one 
of his colleagues at work had received a 
Christmas Seals wallet through the post and 
had expressed himself rather bitterly about it, 
Mr. Faulkner wished to know whether others 
had encountered similar reactions and several 
members agreed that they had. 


The Chairman replied that it was knowl 
that a number of people did react in this way 
and that some regarded the seals campaign as 
a form of blackmail. He understood, however, 
that the number of complaints received by 
the Society this year was less than for the 
comparable period last year. The Prime 
Minister had sent a hand-written letter an 
a cheque in response to the appeal, whic 
showed there was another side to the coin. 
Dr. Wheeler said he realised that instances 
such as that quoted were disturbing, and 
could only ask members to accept that the 
number of people who responded generousl 
was far greater than the number of those whi 
complained, and that this form of ap 
produced a substantial income for the Society 
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Buy Your 


1966 
CALENDARS 


made by 
Adult Spastics 


of the 


NORTH SURREY 
GROUP 


3s. Od. each plus postage 


Orders of 50 or over 
2s. 6d. each 


Orders of 200 or over 
2s. 3d. each 


The Calendars are gay and 
colourful, cut into Snowflake 
and Zinnia shapes with the 
calendar at the centre 


A FUND- RAISER 
FOR YOUR GROUP! 


Write to 


North Surrey Group 
The Spastics Society 
Work Centre 
13 Geneva Road 
Kingston-on-Thames 


Phone: Kingston 7350 
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Midland Spastic Association 


Helping Hand Youth Club’s ‘Seekin’ & Findin’’ 


Initiative Test 


MARLENE DIETRICH, Brian Rix; Noele Gor- 
don; John Bentley; Leslie Dunn; this is not 
the cast list for a production at the Palladium, 
but the names of a few of the actors and 
actresses who willingly signed autographs for 
members of the Helping Hand Youth Club 
for Spastics as part of an initiative test, 
‘Seekin’ & Findin’’, when members had to 
obtain 20 items covering a wide range. 

Courage as well as enterprise seems to have 
been the order of the day when obtaining the 
signature of a professional wrestler, for the 
majority were in the heavyweight class and 
included such well-known names as Roy 
(Bull) Davies; Lindy Caulder; and Tony 
Charles. 

Company Directors and J.P.s were most 
co-operative and Elmdon Airport must have 
had a constant trek of invalid tricycles in 
search of a Licensed Air Pilot. 

Not content with getting The Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham’s signature alone, one lad ex- 
tracted from the Lord Mayor, the colour of 
his eyes, hair and his height—proof positive! 

To obtain a Russian postage stamp from a 
stamp shop or from a private collection was 


Leonard Holl receives the top award for the 
Initiative Test, from 

Dame Edith Pitt, D.B.E., M.P. His score— 

730 points! 


Our picture shows Fess Conrad opening the 
Tombola stand run by the 

Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association at 

the Norwich Trade Fair. The Local Group 
cleared £800 

The stand won the cup awarded annually 

for the most enterprising stand in the show—in 
competition with big business companies 


not enough for one entrant who contacted the 
Russian Consular Office in London and re- 
ceived two lovely stamps of Lenin and space 
woman Valentina for his efforts. 

Seaweed arrived from many parts of the 
British coastline; a coin showing the year of 
birth and the stub of a theatre ticket was 
child’s play for these seekers and finders. 

It is well known that Nelson’s famous 
message, ‘England expects...’ has many inter- 
pretations, but the translation of this message 
into Welsh produced an even greater variety, 
with, of course, an exception in the entry 
obtained from a Welsh Director of Education. 

Camera shutters must have clicked merrily 
judging by the good entry of photographs of 
an inn sign—‘Wagon & Horses’; A.A. or 
R.A.C. Patrols; a horse and cart; a statue; a 
Club activity; a ‘Pin Up’; and a Club Mem- 
ber in a humorous situation. This latter 
produced a picture of the Club Chairman 
lying in bed drinking a bottle of ‘pop’ at a 
Club week-end at “Barnes Close’, completely 
unaware of the ‘private eye’ intrusion of a 
junior member into his privacy. 

Seventeen members started the test and 16 
entries were handed in for judging. Six got 
all 20 items; two 19; one 18; and the rest 
in varying numbers below this. Marking was 
so close that the judging panel had to have 
two sessions before the winners were finally 
sorted out. : 

Parents and friends were invited to the 
presentation evening on 29th October, 1965, 
when Dame Edith Pitt, D.B.E., M.P., made 
the awards. The Chairman was Mr. Stephen 
K. Quayle, the Club President. 

‘This has been an experiment’, says Mr. 
Peter Barrett, Club Leader, ‘but the successful 
outcome is most gratifying and we must 
certainly do another one, but next time...a 
little more difficult !’ 


From Empty Workshop to 


Assembly Line 


The Norwich Group’s Centre 


by L. Pickering, Manager 


NorwicH Work Centre was opened as a new 
building on 11th June. On Sth July work 
started, with staff new to Work Centre opera- 
tion and three spastics new to Work Centre 
employment. 

It now operates as a factory with 14 work- 
shop personnel and five supervisory staff. The 
workshop complement has been stable for 
several weeks but will be increased again as 
soon as a second minibus, now on order, is 
delivered. 

The staff consists of a manager; a clerk 
responsible for wages, storekeeping, invoicing 
and general secretarial duties; an instructor 
responsible for the supervision of one work- 
shop, a large part of the tooling design and 
manufacture and some of the bus driving; 
an instructress responsible for the second 
workshop and most of the domestic duties, 
and a full-time cook. 

Three sources have so far been used for 
establishing contacts with local industry :— 

1. We joined the local Chamber of Com- 
merce before the Centre started operating and 
asked the secretary to provide a list of firms 
who might be able to provide work. 


2. The Chairman of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Spastic Association established some 
valuable contacts through the local Industrial 
Accident Prevention Council. 


3. Another member of the Association, 
who is a representative, called on most of the 
industrial organizations in the district and 
gave us a long list of possible sources of work. 

Norwich is an expanding centre of light 
industry and these three sources of informa- 
tion gave a formidable list of firms to ap- 
proach. Finding work then became a process 
of door-to-door salesmanship round all the 
possible sources of work. Some were un- 
sympathetic, some would have helped but 
couldn’t, and the type of work offered by a 
lot of firms was unsuitable, but a few could 
and did offer virtually an unlimited amount 
of work from existing production runs. 

The advantage of this was that the start 
of operation of the Centre and the build-up of 
our numbers of workers could be pro- 
grammed with the knowledge that the work 
was available in varying amounts when re- 
quired, to suit any variations in numbers of 
workers or in their ability. 

The first two contracts obtained were for 
gluing shoe soles and for stripping waste 
material from sheets of card stamped out to 
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make fruit boxes. The shoe soles proved to 
be unsuitable, but the cardboard boxes were 
a major factor in getting the Centre off to 
a good start. It was a job that required a high 
turnover rate and needed almost daily de- 
liveries of several thousand box blanks, which 
helped to give a sense of purpose and urgency 
to the work. 

Unfortunately it was seasonal work with a 
slack period from September to March. A 
large proportion of the work now being done 
is for a large local plastics factory, and con- 
sists of the assembly and inspection of 
moulded plastic components. This work has 
led to the introduction of continuous-flow 
assembly lines with groups working as a team 
to produce a finished component. This and 
the addition of conveyors wherever possible 
has helped to maintain work interest and 
achieve fairly high rates of assembly. Orders 
for this type of work come in batches of 500 
gross, quantities which guarantee work for 
several weeks at a time and justify the time 
and money spent on creating a specialised 
assembly line. 

All the contracts so far undertaken have 
been paid for at the normal factory piece- 
work rates and it is hoped that as our tech- 
niques and output improve we will be able 


to guarantee a limited workshop wage struc-) 
ture that can be paid for out of work done. 

Help in running the Centre has come in) 
other practical ways besides the provision of 
work. A scheme is being tried in conjunction) 
with Messrs. U.G.-Key Plastics Ltd., which 
it is hoped will lead to their toolroom appren-} 
tices working for a short time at the Centre) 
as a regular part of their training. Two ap- 
prentices have worked with us so far for a 
total of six weeks. They have between them) 
carried out a major part of the installation 
of a large compressor and compressed-air| 
ring-main in the workshops. The benefits of: 
this scheme are mutal—we gain extra labour, 
and the apprentices gain experience which) 
they could not get anywhere else and which) 
they seem to appreciate. i 

Further help comes from a local Secondary’ 
Modern School, The Gurney School, which 
sends some of their senior girls in three morn- 
ings a week to help with domestic duties. The) 
benefits of this scheme are again mutual. 
Several of the girls asked to be allowed to 
come and help in the kitchen during their 
half-term holiday and it is hoped that this 
sort of experience will give them the incen- 
tive to take up some sort of public service 
work when they leave school. 


(Photographs: Courtesy Norwich Mercury) 


(Left to right): Angela Mason, Linda Artis, Fosephine Sadler, Geraldine Lancaster, Philip Cove, 
Patricia Payne and Kerry Wheldon inspect and pack a new brand of plastic 


nappy pants for babies 
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(Left to right): Michael Russel, Peter Barnes and David Legget assemble 
components incorporating one-way valves to go in the tops of 


whisky bottles. Since these products are due to go abroad these workers 


can feel that they are helping the export drive 


It is now intended, with the future ex- 
pansion of labour force, to develop the Centre 
on the lines of a light industrial undertaking, 
and the introduction of a factory atmosphere 
is considered to be essential for this purpose. 
To help towards this and for general edu- 
cational purposes the Centre has joined the 
local Industrial Accident Prevention Council 
and with their assistance an Industrial Safety 
Campaign is being started. The Council will 
be holding its next meeting in our canteen, 
a move which we hope will give us some 
valuable publicity among local industries. A 
fire prevention officer from the Norwich Fire 
Brigade has paid several visits to give lectures 
on the fire-fighting equipment installed in the 
Centre and to give general safety hints. With 
his aid an efficient fire drill is now being 
prepared. 

The first four months operation of the 
Norwich Work Centre have teen more suc- 
cessful than was hoped, but they have not 
been uneventful. Inexperience has led to 
mistakes in work selection, tooling and pro- 
gramme estimating that have caused unneces- 
sary work for everybody. These mistakes have 
been comparatively few and we hope that 
with time they will become fewer. 
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Dennis Randall manufactures whisky bottle top 
assembly jigs 


Mr. A. Ponman, Instructor, and Mr. L. Pickering, Manager, attend to 
the conveyor drive for the whisky bottle top assembly line 


Mrs. Ponman, cook, and Mr. Stanley Riches, the 
Centre’s (spastic) clerk, discuss the menu for 

the day. Mrs. Ponmas does her best to 

cater for individual tastes of the 

spastic employees and says they work up very 
good appetites 


EMPLOYMENT 


NEWS 


MAUREEN ATKINS from Bordon, who re- 
cently completed a course at the Society’s 
Further Education Centre at Dene Park, is 
now working in a factory at Alton—she is 
employed on packing duties and travels to and 
from her work in the Company’s coach. 

SHEILA BROWN from Gilling East, has suc- 
cessfully completed a trial period of employ- 
ment at the Chester Office Training Centre 
Hostel and is now on the permanent residen- 
tial domestic staff. 


Mr. 
Weeki: 
O'Neill 


East 
Midlands 
Regional 
Officer 


Mr. O’NEILL, 45, 
(Glasgow), and was educated at St. Aloysius 


is a native of Scotland 


College, Glasgow. He worked as a quantity 
surveyor before training for the priesthood, 
a training which included a three-year course 
in philosophy. 

He spent seven years as a teacher in day 
and boarding schools, and some years in 
parish administration and youth work. Start- 
ing from scratch he built up a club of 150 
boys and girls, putting on an annual panto- 
mime and organising parties and outings for 
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JAMES BRUMFITT from Hoylake, who 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre 
is now employed as a duplicating machine 
operator for Pembroke Promotions Ltd. 

SUSAN CADMAN from Amblecote is employed 
in the filing department of a local firm, 

CHRISTINE DAVIS from Bristol, who trained 
at the Chester Office Training Centre, is 
employed by a local firm as a Tickopres 
operator. 

BARBARA DYER from Chislehurst, 
cently commenced work. 

GORDON DYTE from Bridgwater, has com- 
menced a trial period of employment with 
Remploy. 

STUART FISHER from Manchester, who 
trained at Sherrards has staried a trial period 
of employment for a firm in Ashton-under- 
Lyne. He is doing general light engineering. 

ROSEMARY FREARS from Woodhouse Eaves, 
is working in the Leicester Royal Infirmary— 
she is doing filing, typing and various other 
jobs. 

JEAN FULLER from Stafford, is employed as 
a junior clerk by a firm of diesel engineers in 
Stafford. 

ARTHUR GOODWIN from Lymingion, has 
changed his job and is now working at the 
Everton Nursery—he is employed in the 
greenhouses, and on propagating work. 

MICHAEL HARKER from Epsom, who trained 
at the Chester Office Training Centre, has 
commenced a trial period of employment in a 
new job in London. 

CLIFFORD LEWIS from Salford is working 
for a local firm of engravers. 

PATRICIA MAJOR from Didcot, who has re- 
cently completed her training at the Chester 
Office Training Centre has re-commenced 
employment at the Central Ordnance Depot 
in Bicester. 


has re- 


the handicapped children in the area. Mr. 
O’Neill’s interest in social work will continue 
in his new appointment as successor to Mr. 
Lindsell in the East Midlands. 


Mr. David Hutcheson 
Western Regional Officer 


CHRISTOPHER MANSELL from Tonbridge,| 
has been accepted as a trainee member of the 
staff of George Wimpey & Co, Ltd. He has} 
passed the Ordinary National Diploma inj 
Building and is now doing the full-time ‘three-} 
year course for the Higher National Diploma) 
at the Medway College of Technology. The} 
second year of this is spent on practical work, | 
and Messrs. George Wimpey & Co, Ltd. 
have agreed to sponsor him. 

ANDREW MAYNARD from Folkestone, has 
done a seasonal summer job at St. Mary’s 
Bay Holiday Camp for Children, whilst await-) 
ing a vacancy at Sherrards. | 

JOHN MOSS from London, who trained at 
Sherrards is working in the light assembly 
shop of Tannoy Products Ltd, West Norwood. 

GREGORY PHILLIPS from Stevenage, has 
changed his job and is now employed in the 
Ministry of Technology’s Water Pollution 
Research Laboratory at Stevenage. He does 
elementary clerical work and general duties. | 

PHILIP SCOTT from London, is employed as 
a lift operator by Hamleys Ltd., in Regent, 
Street. 

SUSAN SHAW from Manchester has com-| 
menced a trial period of employment with) 
a local firm. She trained recently at the 
Chester Office Training Centre. 

CHARLES STODART from Skipton, has com- 
menced work for Valor-Cisterns Ltd. He is) 
doing assembly work. 


i 


her job and going ‘to the Chingford Hospital) 
in November where she will be employed as a 


Sherrards. 
ANTHONY WALKER from Winslow, is work- 
ing as a junior salesman for the Co-operative) 
Retail Services in Aylesbury. 


MR. DAVID HUTCHESON has been ap- 
pointed Regional Officer for the West. 


Mr. Hutcheson, who is a Chartered 
Accountant, was educated and trained in 
Edinburgh. He has spent over 25 years i 
commerce in Ceylon and has considerable; 
experience in administration and finance. 


work of the Y.M.C.A. and 
National Association for the Prevention of. 
Tuberculosis. He also took an interest i 
cther social works during 12 years member- 
ship of the Rotary Club of Colomto of whic 
he was President in 1956/57. He played an 
active part in the running of two expatriate 
schools in Ceylon over a period of nine years.) 
During the war Mr. Hutcheson, who was 
mobilised with the Ceylon Planters Rifle 
Corps, volunteered for service in the Middle 
East with the Rifle Brigade and was com- 
missioned later to the Queen’s Own Camero 
Highlanders. 

Mr. Hutcheson is married (his wife is 4 
New Zealander) and he has two children, a 
daughter in Baghdad, and a son in London 
training to go to the Far East. Hobbies are 
gardening, fishing, sailing and travel. 
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I KNEW of course when I joined the Society 
as a Regional Officer I should be expected to 
_ do a certain amount of public speaking, and 
I soon learnt I should have the use of a pro- 
| jector and films to assist me. Public speaking 
I had tackled before, though operating a pro- 
_jector was breaking new ground, but I was 
| assured it was a simple procedure and that I 
should receive ample tuition. That’s what 
' I was assured. 

When my instructor was satisfied that there 
| was nothing else he could tell me, the ‘boy’ 
was told to pack everything—projector, 
| speaker, transformer and screen—into my 
car, and I left for the North. 

_ The following morning I was early at the 
office, and having persuaded the traffic warden 
to take a walk, opened the back of the car 
and surveyed the equipment: there seemed to 
be rather a lot. So, enlisting the aid of two 
hefty memters of the opposite sex I left them 
to unload and carry up all the equipment 
| while I parked the car. Back in the office, 
everything was neatly stacked, and my secre- 
| tary was viewing it in an interested sort of 
| way—she remarked that she had no idea so 
' much equipment was required to show so 
|) small a film. 

. I had arranged to give a short talk and 
| film show the following week, so a trial run 
in the office was indicated. I grasped the 
/ thing firmly and heaved . . . to my intense 
' surprise it appeared to be welded to the 
) floor. A second try and no better result. This 
) was a job for two, I decided, and turned for 
|) help; together we raised the large black box 
< onto the table, accompanied by the sound of 
) the ripping of Mrs. G.’s frock and a very 
‘ominous crunching sound from my right 
» Shoulder. Laughing off the acute pain in my 
arm and neck I picked up the transformer 
with my other hand—and the leather strap 
} broke! Stepping over the small hole in the 
floor I carefully attached the transformer to 
‘the projector and connected all leads. With 


OO ee cei el ll ee a 


front of me with a faint dislike. Certainly 
‘more film was feeding into the projector, but 
just as much seemed to be coming out and 


| as curling over both my shoulders. Eventu- 
ially, and with a sigh of relief I had it threaded 
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erie Black Box 


by Charmian Mould, Wessex Regional Officer 


properly and focussed on the wall. I turned 
the starter switch—not a thing happened! I 
pulled, pushed and turned, all to no avail, 
and in a fury I heard a voice behind me 
blandly remarking that it might help if I 
switched on the wall plug. The most beautiful 
picture appeared, but no sound, so grinding 
my teeth again I pressed and turned, snapped 
and pushed, and unbelievably, the final ten 
feet of the film blasted forth in picture and 
sound. Exhausted I turned to the screen—it 
had better be checked. I opened up the case, 
and with some difficulty removed it, to find it 
not only rather clumsy to handle, but very 
large. Nevertheless having got the legs firmly 
fixed I turned it the right way up and pulled. 
Mrs. G. tells me that the next thing she saw 
was a roll of white on the floor with my head 
emerging from one end, and a shoe from the 
other; it seems I demanded to be extricated 
immediately. 

Once back on my feet I returned to my own 
office and sat down to think. Clearly there 
was only one course of action to follow—I 
must ask for a smaller lightweight projector. 
I must point out that my sex and lack of 
inches were a serious inconvenience when 
working my present model. But I must not 
let ‘Them’ know the extent of my difficulties; 
after all some dignity must be preserved. 

In the meantime there was this show. 
Hesitantly I asked my nearest fellow Regional 
Officer if I could borrow his machine for two 
days. I knew it would give no trouble as it 
was entirely automatic. With this projector 
and a smaller screen all seemed set fair. The 
day before the meeting Mrs. G. suggested, 
rather firmly, I thought, that she accompany 
me; thankfully accepting the offer it did 
occur to me that it showed a certain lack of 
confidence in my capabilities as a projec- 
tionist ! 

We duly arrived, checked the equipment, 
and after a lavish introduction from the 
Chairman, I said a few words; then to the 
back of the hall. I pressed the starter button, 
there was the familiar and comforting 
whirring sound—then suddenly—a hideous 
crackle, a sickening bang and all the lights 
and heat in the entire building went out, I’d 
fused the lot. 

Shortly after this the Chief Regional Officer 
told me he had found a ‘pint sized’ projector 
for me, that it had been overhauled, and was 
ready for collection. With this featherweight 
machine, a smaller screen, and another session 
with the London Instructor, I was full of 


confidence, and readily accepted another en- 
gagement. At this meeting, asking for the 
lights to be turned out, with no more ado I 
ran through the film. At the end the lights 
were turned on and, to my utter horror, I 
found the whole of the film billowing round 
the projector table, and hanging in festoons 
over the chair. Bitterly, and with the aid of 
a highly amused official I sorted out the mess. 

Before transferring from the North to 


Wessex I had a five-day handover with the 
Senior Regional Officer who had undertaken 
to carry out my speaking engagements and 
run the North office. Within a few hours 
of arriving in the office he asked me to be 
sure to show him how to work the projector! 


Inevitably Friday afternoon saw me setting 
up the table for the DEMONSTRATION. 
Why did the apertures appear so small, why 
were the release switches stuck and whatever 
was the second arm doing at that angle? Out 
came the instruction pamphlet, in came Mrs. 
G., and a quick flicker of amusement flashed 
across the S.R.O.’s face. Ten minutes later, 
and some seven or eight feet of film on, he 
gently took the instruction book from my 
now rather hot hands, pondered it a minute 
or so: studied the projector: muttered a word 
or two, which luckily, perhaps, I did not 
catch, then quietly and methodically threaded 
the film, switched on, adjusted the sound and 
picture, and ran through the rest of the reel. 


I left for the South later that afternoon, but 
throughout my long journey a nagging thought 
persisted; underlying the S.R.O.’s_ cheery 
words of farewell did there lie a feeling of 
heartfelt thankfulness that the Regional Or- 
ganisation’s No. 1 projectionist was leaving 
his Area? 

Arriving in the Wessex Region for my 
takeover it was inevitable of course that I 
had to be initiated into the intracacies of the 
Wessex Regional Office projector. My pre- 
decessor insisted it would only take a minute 
or two, and that it was easy once you got the 
hang of it. I said nothing. 

In this truly lovely city of Salisbury I sit 
at my desk with a fixed stare; in front of me 
on the floor is a hideous black box, and in 
my heart is a hatred as deep and dark as 
pitch. 


Editor's note: Members in the Wessex 
Region will be relieved to hear that their 
Regional Officer now has her ‘pint sized’ 
projector back and is quite safe to be let out. 
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Family Help— Plymouth 


AFTER ONLY two years of operation the 
Society’s first Family Help Unit at The 
Mount in Nottingham has firmly established 
itself as an essential link in the services pro- 
vided for the family of a severely-handicapped 
spastic child. As an experiment it has been 
a success and it is clear that the considerable 
use which is being made of its facilities, both 
in short-term care and in domiciliary assist- 
ance, has more than justified what has proved 
to be an expensive service to develop and to 
operate. 

The Society’s development plans for the 
future envisage twelve such units, roughly on 
the basis of one to each of the Society’s 
regions. Though each may vary slightly in 
size and in scope, the aim of these units will 
be the same. They will seek to provide regular 
periods of short-term care to the family and 
of care in the event of domestic crisis. To do 
this the unit need not be large—ten or twelve 
beds is adequate, but it must be efficient, 
staffed by a team of qualified and experienced 


hands and able to provide a service backed by 
professional advice at short notice. Three 
more such units are now in the process of 
development. One of these is to be Plymouth. 

The decision to site such a unit in Ply- 
mouth was an obvious one for the City is 
very central so far as Devon and Cornwall 
are concerned. In view of the nature of the 
handicap of the children most likely to use 
the centre it is an advantage to the staff to 
know the children and for the families to 
know the staff. There is much to be said in 
favour of associating such a unit with a day 
centre which is attended by many of the 
children concerned. In Plymouth is situated 
the Trengweath Centre which has so success- 
fully provided a wide range of day facilities 
for some 50 spastic children for several years. 
The centre is also the base for an extensive 
physiotherapy service provided on behalf of 
the Hospital Management Committee for 
well over 100 children. 

In recent years the centre has been extended 


An artist’s impression of the Family Help Unit being built at Trengweath Spastics Centre, 
Plymouth. The upper floor of the new building and the ground floor of the existing 
house will make up the Unit, all on one level. The ground floor of the new building 


will be a self-contained Work Centre 
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to provide a new therapy department and/ 
improved accommodation for some of the, 
other disciplines. The imposition on this 
existing service of a further extension offering 
residential accommodation was a natural ) 
course to adopt and so it is that Trengweath 
is now in the process of further extensive’ 
development. 

The development rather falls into the ‘quart’ 
in a pint pot’ category, a situation which is| 
not eased by the sharply sloping site. An| 
ingenious design at the hands of Mr. Edward 
Narracott, who was responsible for the Dame’ 
Hannah Rogers School in Ivybridge, is pro-) 
viding a two-storey extension at the rear of 
the present buildings. The slope of the site 
means that the first floor of the extension 
will be on a level with the ground floor of 
the existing building and this will ensure that’ 
all the accommodation, both day and night,) 
for the children will be on one level. To) 
enable this to be done it has been necessary 
to move a demountable building which has) 
been the home of some 18 adult spastics work- 
ing in their work centre. Eventually the work 
unit is to be rehoused in virtually self- 
contained accommodation on the ground 
floor of the new extensions. This will provide 
improved and additional accommodation for 
the work centre which will be fed from the 
main kitchens. 

The problems of temporary accommoda- 
tion, so often a major consideration in a re-) 
building scheme, have been overcome by the! 
temporary use of a hostel operated close by 
by the Plymouth CP Association. In the long” 
term the hostel will accommodate a number: 
of adult spastics attending the work centre. 


will be complete late in the summer of 1966. 
It will then be one of the centres providing! 
the widest range of facilities for the widest) 
range of spastics. / 
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ONE of the problems of providing adequate 
treatment for the physically handicapped 
child is that if he is to have enough of it he 
is almost certain to go short on his schooling 
unless he is attending a special school where 
treatment facilities are available. The con- 
verse is also true in many instances. If a 
physically handicapped child is attending an 
ordinary school, to obtain his treatment he 
has to attend hospital. Either way he stands 
a very good chance of missing out on his 
treatment or his education. 

The immediate answer to the problem is, 
of course, to bring education and treatment 
together. A number of hospital school units 
have been developed jointly by hospital and 
education authorities with the object of doing 
just this. Unfortunately this is seldom the 
complete answer. 

Although the chief difficulty of travel be- 
tween the two is overcome and the child is 
enabled to obtain his schooling, and treatment 
is balanced and in adequate doses, the limita- 
tions of the hospital physiotherapy department 
tend to affect the frequency and the adequacy 
of the child’s treatment. A physically handi- 
capped child requires space and time so far 
as the therapy is concerned and it is few such 
hospital departments which have either to 
offer. 

It was to meet these very problems that the 
Hospital School Unit in Thanet was con- 
ceived. The Unit on which it is hoped to 
make a start within the next few weeks, is 
intended to provide day facilities for up to 
30 spastic children within the range of two 
to eight years. The children will attend from 
a wide area in the North East of Kent with 
Canterbury as the furthermost point from 
which it would be reasonable to transport 
children on a daily basis. Kent has no special 
school facilities available in the area and none 
of the hospitals in Thanet are really equipped 
to cope with the special demands of the 
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Hospital School Unit in Thanet 


handicapped child. The new unit will pro- 
vide therefore the facilities for bringing to- 
gether therapy and education. Physiotherapy, 
speech therapy and hydrotherapy will com- 
bine with nursery play and education to turn 
out a child at the upper age limit of eight or 
nine years whose future can be determined 
more precisely and whose course will lie 
either in normal or residential PH schooling 
on the one hand or in the training centre 
or some other special centre on the other. 

The concept is not a novel one though the 
Thanet Unit will not have many predecessors. 
What is novel however, is the co-operation 
between the various authorities concerned and 
The Spastics Society and its affiliated local 
societies. The capital cost of the development 
is to be met by The Spastics Society and when 
the unit is complete it will become the re- 
sponsibility and property of the Regional 
Hospital Board. The annual costs of operating 
the centre are to be met jointly by the local 
Hospital Management Committee and the 
Kent Education Committee, whilst the Kent 
County Council are to provide the transport 
service required to get the children to and 
from the new centre. 

A site adjacent to the Lanthorne Convales- 


cent Home in Broadstairs has been selected 
for the unit; a sensible association in view 
of the fact that the Home accommodates 
children from a very wide area on a 
short-term convalescent basis. The artist’s 
impression of the new building serves to illus- 
trate the contemporary approach of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Hartry, Grover and Halter of 
London. It is a design which seeks to com- 
bine aesthetic interest with a practical and 
essentially economic layout and at the same 
time to blend with the Victorian exterior of 
the Lanthorne Home. Alongside will be pro- 
vided a playground to serve both the chil- 
dren from the convalescent home and the 
handicapped children—common ground as it 
were which might well provide stimulation 
for the one and a challenge for the other. 

An important ingredient in the blend of 
therapy and education is the inclusion of a 
hydrotherapy pool. Much has still to be 
learnt about the design and use of pools for 
therapy and for play. In this case the pool is 
intended to allow for both and its design is 
the outcome of much thought and discussion 
with therapists throughout the country. Com- 
pletion of the building is expected in the 
summer of 1966, 


A skeletal model of the new School Unit at Thanet shows its practical and economic use of 
space. The playground will serve both handicapped and convalescent children 


Star 
Gossip 


I went to the Welwyn Garden City and 
District Club’s Michaelmas Fair with Derek 
Farr and his wife, Muriel Pavlow. We all got 
rather hoarse barking on the various side- 
shows, and slowly recovered our voices after- 
wards over supper at home. They have a new 
house in Batchworth Heath, and talk decorat- 
ing and furnishing from morning to night— 
Muriel says ‘Being flat-dwellers for 17 years 
makes a house and garden specially delight- 
ful.’ 


# # * 


Ron Goodwin, who is Chairman of the 
Committee organising an S.O.S. Sale at the 
United Charities Fair, held a meeting at Park 
Crescent and lots of members brought items 
for sale at Grosvenor House. Pierre (Picton), 
the clown, was able to attend again, his broken 
leg now out of plaster—he’d had an accident 
with his collapsing motor car. 

Ronald Leigh-Hunt called into the office 
on Tuesday, dark brown and gleaming from 
a holiday in Ischia with his wife Ann, and 
waving a super-splendid trick table-lamp, a 
gift for our Fair. 

Peter Murray opened the Fair, and many 
stars helped to sell hundreds of pots of home- 
made jam at our stall. 

Look out for pictures next month. 


* 7K * 


I took Elspet Gray, wife of Brian Rix, to 
open the combined Christmas Card Shop at 
the Elephant and Castle. Margaret Taylor, 
a 19-year-old spastic, presented Elspet with a 
beautiful bouquet of chrysanthemums and 
lots of photographs were taken for the news- 
papers. 


Lady Westmorland was telling me about 
her trip to America where she met last year’s 
Chairman of the S.O.S., Harry Secombe, who 
is now appearing in Pickwick on Broadway. 


** k * 


Jack Howarth dropped into the office want- 
ing Joan Regan for the S.O.S. Ball’s cabaret 
at the Midland Hotel in Manchester in early 
November. I telephoned Joan who chatted 
to Jack for a bit and agreed—and a very 
splendid evening it was too, although, by the 
time Lady Westmorland and I had travelled 
from London and back we were somewhat 
exhausted. 
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I went round the town this month collect- 
ing money from spastic beacons. Hy Hazell 
visited the Flora Hotel in W.10 and then 
made a speedy dash across London to the 
Queen’s Arms in Fulham where the pile of 
pennies had to be suddenly knocked over as 
the counter was beginning to sag under the 
weight. I guarded Hy’s flowers very carefully, 
because she’d had a bouquet stolen not long 
ago. 


* K # 


I went with Avril Angers to the Central 
Hotel at Barking. That was my third visit to 
this house, the beacon knock-overers the pre- 
vious two times were Ronald Shiner and 
David Jacobs. 

The following night I went with Jean 
Aubrey to The Rising Sun in Battersea where 
we collected a large sum of money for the 
Spastics Society. I’ve been there before for 
knock-overs with Hattie Jacques and Sylvia 
Syms: The Rising Sun has proved a very 
good friend to spastics. Jean Aubrey played 
darts with the local team. 


* * * 


Hy Hazell, Peggy Cummins and Derrick 
de Marney got down to a tough session on 
the accounts at the Colwall Court Manage- 
ment Committee Meeting. 


* Bs +e 


I collected this week from Vera Lynn a 
final batch of letters which she had signed 
asking for gifts for the Grosvenor House 
tombola. You try signing your name 6,600 
times ! 


* * * 


I hope you will have heard the broadcasts 
on Radio Caroline about the Stars’ Ball this 
year—6th December at Grosvenor House. 
This is the eleventh. People who went last 
year will remember the beauty of the table 
candelabra: the stars hope to achieve the 
same effect this year. 


* cs * 


Carol Marsh and I were very lucky when 
we went to knock over a beacon in the King’s 
Arms at Norwich. We caught the only train 
out of London that day which was not de- 
layed by fog. 


The next night I was out with Maudie 
Edwards and we visited the Woldingham 
Green Club of Woldingham, near Croydon, 
Surrey. Maudie Edwards was presented with 
a cheque for £200 which was to be divided 
between the Stars’ Organisation for Spastics 
and the Spastics Society. I was delighted to 
see that Maudie was given a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers and some mushrooms which had 
been picked that morning by a local en- 
thusiast. 


Chairman of the 
S.0.S. 


DAVID JACOBS was born on 19th May, | 
1926, in Streatham Hill, London, S.W.2. 

He was educated at Strand School and | 
Belmont College. Before joining the Navy at | 
the age of 174 he held down numerous jobs. | 


His broadcasting career began whilst serv- 
ing in the Navy, appearing as an impres- — 
sionist in the B.B.C.’s programme ‘Navy — 
Mixture.’ As a result of this broadcast he was 
drafted to London to the Admiralty, working 
as an announcer with the Forces Broadcasting 
Service. He was then chosen to become a 
naval representative on Radio Seac in Ceylon. | 


At the age of 19 he became its Chief An-— 
nouncer and Assistant Station Director. 


On the night of his 21st birthday he joined | 
the B.B.C. as a News Reader. Since then he — 
has become better known as a Disc Jockey | 
and television personality. | 


For many years he was well known as a | 
character actor in the radio serial ‘Journey | 
into Space’. 

He has been voted top D.J. of the Year 
by the new ‘Musical Express’ four years run- | 
ning and by “The Melody Maker’ for three | 
successive years. He has also been voted | 
B.B.C. Television Personality of the Year by | 
The Variety Club of Great Britain and one of | 
the world’s Ten Best Dressed Men. 


He lives in London with his wife, Pat, and 
their four children, Carol, Jeremy, Joanna 
and Emma and in a Georgian house near 
Richmond Park where he rides daily. 


He is currently appearing in B.B.C. Tele- 
vision’s Juke Box Jury, Top of the Pops and 
several other television programmes, His voice 
is to be heard nearly every evening on Radio 
Luxembourg and the Light Programme. 
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MODERN COTTAGE 
INDUSTRY HELPS 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Quintin Hogg visits 
Exhibition 


Mr. QUINTIN HocGG, Marylebone’s Member 
of Parliament, visited an exhibition of work 
by heavily handicapped spastics held at Park 
Crescent, and stayed over an hour, chatting 
to the spastic workers who were showing how 
they made the goods on show. 

The exhibition, of work carried out by 
spastics in their own homes, was opened on 
20th October by Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director 
of the Spastics Society. 

Representing a cross-section of this modern 
cottage industry, spastic men and women 
were seen printing Christmas cards, making 
bracelets, brooches and other costume jewel- 
lery, weaving by loom and making a variety 
of knitwear and novelties. Miss Joyce Martin, 
who is blind, was turning out colourful tea- 
pot stands. Mr. Stephen Hattie of Colchester, 
who makes intricate and attractive evening 
stoles on a loom, was wearing a suit of 
cheviot tweed woven by himself, and Miss 
Myrna Johnson of Shrewsbury, who cannot 
use her hands, fitted coloured stones into 
jewellery settings with her teeth and tongue. 

As part of the Society’s employment pro- 
gramme for spastics, this cottage industry has 
been developed in homes in many parts of 
the country during the past few years, and 
heavily handicapped spastics once thought 
incapable of earning a living have achieved a 
degree of independence which would other- 
wise have been impossible. 


: 
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Mr. Quintin Hogg, M.P., with Miss M. R. Morgan, Social Work and Employment Secretary, 
and Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director of the Spastics Society, chats wtih Miss fosephine Bird 
and Miss Myrna fohnson, home-workers in jewellery 


Bradford wedding 


Our picture on the left is of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Bland, spastic members of the Bradford and 
District Group, who were married not long 

ago at St, Clement's Church, Bradford Moor. 
The couple met at the Group’s Monday Evening 
Club five years ago. Brenda (who was 

Brenda Brook) had a job until recently as a 
telephonist, and Geoffrey works at home doing 
jewelcraft and rug making. 

After their wedding, Mr. and Mrs. Bland went 
to live in the Group’s just-opened 

Residential Centre, Grove House, but they 

have now been allocated a ground floor flat by the 
Corporation Housing Department and will 

have their own home by Christmas 


Baden-Powell Badge 


(Right): Geoffrey Eccles, aged 22 has, been 
awarded one of Scouting’s top honours, the 
Baden-Powell badge. 

Geoffrey was presented with his award, for 
which he had to take several tests including 
learning to swim unaided, by Mr. fohn Walker, 
Assistant County Commissioner for the 
North-West, at Sth Fleetwood Boy ‘Scouts H.Q. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt, friends of his who 
obtained this photograph for us, say, ‘He is a 
young man with much courage, and deserves 
all the help he can get’ 


REDINTEGRATE xXes== 


by Wilfred M. Jones, Training Manager at Sherrards 


Music is an international language. As an 
art form it speaks to more people than any 
other means of communication. This fact is 
brought home to one with great impact when 
watching film of the nerve wracked victims 
of Hiroshima being brought back to normality 
by listening to Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, at a clinic in Tokyo. 

The power of music is generally accepted, 
but not so much its potential for re-creation. 
It is well known that martial tunes. will 
quicken the step of a flagging troop, and 
‘music-while-you-work’ can increase indus- 
trial effort. Napoleon found it necessary to 
ban the playing of the song ‘Le ranz des 
vaches’ because his hired Swiss soldiers de- 
serted back to their own country when the 
tune was played by the military band. The 
patriotic associations were too compelling, and 
acute home-sickness was the result. Abraham 
Lincoln once said that the stirring song 
‘John Brown’s Body’ was worth three regi- 
ments of soldiers to him, because of the 
effect it had on tired men plodding out a 
long route march. The mayor and corpora- 
tion of Hamelin called on the power of music 
to solve an urgent municipal problem, and 
further back in history we read of Joshua 
using musical instruments to effect a demo- 
lition job on the outskirts of a city called 
Jericho. 

All these examples emphasise the power of 
music. Its healing values under expert medi- 
cal guidance are also recognised, but many 
more people could benefit from its remedial 
qualities if they knew how to select their 
listening. As a form of relaxation after a 
trying and exacting day, there is no other 
medium quite so effective in establishing a 
State of serenity. This applies not only to 
people in responsible positions, but to those 
who, because of some handicap, have been 
struggling to accomplish a difficult task, in 
spite of the odds against them. 

Music speaks to the soul—is emotion con- 
veyed to us by sound patterns. It is also true 
to say that music begins where words leave 
off. Beethoven found this when he wished to 
write a letter to his girl friend on the occa- 
sion of her birthday. As words failed him, 
he conveyed his thoughts in a medium in 
which he was more at home, and sent her a 
Short piece of music which, 150 years later, 
has become world famous. Fir Elise, fre- 
quently requested on ‘housewives choice’ is 
a superb example of tender purity expressed 
in sound. 
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The long playing record is a boon to mil- 
lions of people all over the world who, in 
their leisure hours may wish for a particular 
type of music to suit their mood, rather than 
be dependent on a programme selected for 
them by some broadcasting company. 

Some years ago a few of the older trainees 
at Sherrards, having a mutual interest in 
music of a more profound nature, formed a 
record club, and devised their own concerts 
from a collection of over a hundred records. 
This not only gave them a relaxing hobby, 
but an inner contentment which was lacking 
before. 

The field is so wide from which to choose, 
that everyone should find some composition 
which appeals and can lift them out of them- 
selves when feeling weary or low in spirit. 
The energising rhythms of Bach’s inventions 
have been brought to the notice of a wider 
audience recently, through the efforts of ‘Les 
Swingle Singers’, who seem to have acted as 
a catalyst, converting people to Bach who 
previously thought he was only for the 
initiated. 

It is not necessary to be an expert in 
musical theory to appreciate the examples I 
refer to in this article. In strange countries 
those who travel light often see more, and 
get nearer to the truth. I played the flute in 
an amateur orchestra some years ago and 
once lost my place in the score, through 
being carried away by the more emotional 
passages. Not for me, I thought, the mech- 
anics of the thing, better to leave that to 
people more competent to cope with split 
timing and 38 bars rest. I prefer to do my 
listening in an armchair; for any art form 
must require the whole of one’s attention in 
order to gain the utmost benefit from it, and 
the deeper the spiritual content the greater 
the benefit which can be derived by repetition. 
The trite and the trivial will not stand repe- 
tition, the gloss is there without the sub- 
stance, and when the gloss is worn, you have 
nothing. It is generally agreed that Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ will endure. 

The great masterpieces certainly demand 
our individual attention, but musicians should 
not decry background music and deny it has 
a place in our life today. Sir Compton Mc- 
Kenzie, in a radio interview once brought to 
bear a most interesting viewpoint on this 
very subject. He stated that most of his 
writing was done to a background of music, 
and when the interviewer made the comment, 
‘How could he possibly do two things at 


once?’ his reply was most enlightening. ‘If’, 
he said, ‘I try to write in an atmosphere of} 
silence my mind wanders off on to more 
mundane things such as paying the rates, 
and jobs waiting to be done in the house’,| 
there is a void or a chasm into which the 
mind very quickly falls. If this void is filled’ 
with soft continuous music it is easier to 
concentrate on the job in hand, and the mind) 
is contained. Sir Basil Spence, when working 
late at night on the plans of Coventry 
Cathedral, said he played the Six Branden-) 
burg Concertos over and over again, and) 
how it helped him, and stimulated ideas. 
The second one of the set, in F, with its’ 
driving force and continuity would certainly | 
appeal to anyone with a precise or mathe-) 
matical nature. 

‘One of the most heavenly things that 
Mozart ever wrote’-—that was how Yehudi) 
Menuhin described the famous Clarinet, 
Quintet at one of his rehearsals, which was’ 
televised some time ago. It was an interest- 
ing experience to find how one’s appreciation | 
increased with the repetition necessary when | 
performers are aiming at perfection. One can) 
anticipate what is to come, and thus the en- 
joyment is increased. It is a pity if people) 
give a composition a first hearing only, and’ 
then form a decided opinion, When listening | 
to that ethereal tune on the clarinet, I won- 
dered if Mozart could have ever realised what 
great pleasure he has given to people all over. 
the world. It would have to be a very dead! 
soul indeed who was not affected by the 
second movement the larghetto. It is like 
breaking surface in a new world, and has a 
serenity quite divorced from everyday life.) 
My daughter tells me that the music mistress’ 
at her school plays this piece sometimes at 
morning assembly—she probably knows what 
she is doing! 

The range of recorded music, from which! 
to chose, is so vast that whatever one’s taste, 
something is sure to please. Some prefer the! 
perfect lucidity of Chopin, who seemed to’ 
compress great meaning into every single) 
note—a romantic if ever there was one. His 
‘Raindrop’ prelude is probably the most! 
tender piece of music ever written. As a 
contrast, Beethoven in his Sth piano concerto’ 
“The Emperor’ touches heights which seem| 
to be the supreme achievement in human ex- 
pression. When I feel like listening to some- 
thing stimulating, I play the first movement 
of Handel’s 4th Organ Concerto, an excellent 
record to play before breakfast, full of verve, 
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and generating its own energy as it goes 
along. 

Most of us respond to rhythmic movement, 
and also to rhythmic sound. If a periodic 


accent is introduced in a musical composition 


it instantly appeals and satisfies something 


inside us which is primeval. It is easier to 


-memorise poetry than prose because of the 


rhythmic metre, and the fascination which 
some people have for steam locomotives may 
be because of the powerful rhythm. 

I said earlier that it is not necessary to 
study the theory of music, in order to enjoy 
it, but it certainly helps to know something 
of the circumstances of the composers, how 
pieces came to be written, and the period in 
which the composers lived. When giving a 
talk on music to the trainees one evening, I 
wished to introduce them to Schubert’s 
‘Trout Quintet’, which comes under the 
heading of chamber music. This unfortunate 
classification seems to make most people shy 
away from anything of this nature, so I 
made an attempt to overcome this. Firstly, 
they were given the history of how it came to 
be written (Schubert was a writer of pop 
songs, of course), and how it developed. They 
then heard the simplified version and later, on 
record, heard the variations where Schubert 
really goes to town. It was gratifying to hear 
this being hummed in the workshops the 
following day. A good tune will out! 

Shakespeare was aware of the soothing 
effect of music and in “The Merchant of 
Venice’ he wrote : — 


‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank! 

Here we will sit and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.’ 


Later on he has some very caustic remarks 
to make about non-music lovers—a little un- 
fair, I thought, as circumstances have some 
bearing on this. If one is introduced to the 
subject at an early age, or live in surroundings 
where music is commonplace, then apprecia- 
tion comes more easily. Some people of 
course may not be affected at all by melody 
in any shape or form, but I believe these are 
few and far between. Most people respond 
to some tune or other even if it is only 
‘Land of my Fathers’ at a rugby football 
international. 

I wonder if you have ever stood alone on 
some vantage point, with a breathtaking view 
in front of you, and wished there was some- 
one with whom you could share the thrill. 
Some people feel like this about great music 
and wish to enjoy it in the company of 
others. The ‘Promenade’ concerts are a case 
in point, where several thousand young people 
congregate each season, and a glance at the 
programmes shows just how international 
the pastime is. 

Young people seem to need something to 
wind them up, older people seem to need 
something to help them unwind. In both 
cases music can provide the answer, whether 
it be Beatles or Beethoven. 
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Jersey News 


Undergraduate 


NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD Anne Smith started a 
new venture on Monday, 11th October, when 
she became one of the few spastic students 
to attend Canterbury University. Anne, who 
has been spastic from birth, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Smith, of St. Helier, 
Jersey, and her mother is the chairman of the 
Jersey Spastic Society. 

Anne began her education at the Thomas 
Delarue School in Tonbridge, Kent, and 


A.A. Help for Disabled 
Drivers 


THE difficulties encountered at garages, hotels 
and other public places by disabled drivers, 
for whom narrow doorways, steps and under- 
sized lifts are physical barriers, are to be 
examined by an informal working party com- 


continued to G.C.E. level by taking a years’ 
course at one of Jersey’s grammar schools. 
She will be reading English at Canterbury 
during her three-year course. 

Every possible arrangement has been made 
to ensure Anne’s comfort, and she will use 
her special one-seater car to travel around the 
town. In her room, mirrors have been lowered 
to wheelchair height, and wardrobe fittings 
altered for her easy reach. A special head- 
board has been installed above her bed, so 
that she can pull herself up in the mornings. 

The lecture hall, tutor’s rooms and con- 
ference hall are all on the same floor, but the 
stairs down to the dining hall presented a 
problem, but Anne has discovered many will- 
ing friends to carry her down. 

We wish her luck in her studies! 


posed of representatives of the Automobile 
Association and the Central Council for the 
Disabled. 

The working party will look for ways in 
which the burdens of the disabled can be 
eased by simple and relatively inexpensive 
means. It will also consider what further 
specialist A.A. information should be pub- 
lished for the benefit of disabled motorists 
and others. 


Our picture is a black and white reproduction of a painting by Mr. L. R. Jackman, of 
Sittingbourne. Mr. fackman recently sold one of his paintings for £5, and most generously 


sent all of it to the Society’s Funds. 


He has offered us, as well, the painting below, to be sold for the benefit of spastics. 
Will anyone with an offer to make write to the Editor at 12 Park Crescent, London W.1? 
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Through the Eyes of a Parent... 


Mrs. Amy Coatman tells what the Night Care Service provided at the 


Lil Stockdale Centre, Sale, Cheshire, means to her as a parent. 


To TRY to explain what the night care service 
here really means to parents of handicapped 
children seems to me like opening a book 
and commencing to read the latter chapters 
first without giving any idea of what has 
gone before to create the existing situation; 
and so I feel I must go back and talk a 
little about the feelings and problems which 
beset us, from the time when first we discover 
that the baby born to us can never be the 
healthy child all parents hope for. 

All very young babies need a good deal of 
care and attention, and during the first year 
or two even the healthiest child can give its 
parents sleepless nights, and the days of 
feeding, changing, and washing seem never to 
end. Then comes the toddler stage, which can 
be even more fearful, where caring for a par- 
ticularly active child can result in father 
being greeted at the end of the day by a wife 
who resembles a wrung out dish mop. But 
even after the most difficult day when a 
mother has teen constantly faced by her 
worst enemy, Demand, there comes the time 
when the little tyrant is out for the count, 
and just to look at a healthy contented child 
fast asleep can te ample compensation for 
all the trials of the day. The compensations 
the mother of a handicapped child experiences 
are few indeed and very far between; the 
chances are that her child will behave as a 
baby or a toddler for a very long time, per- 
haps for all time. 

Development comes, but oh so slowly. Can 
you imagine the hurt we parents feel when 
we observe a child living in the vicinity 
matching our handicapped child in years, but 
streaking ahead mentally and physically and 
leaving our little one further and further be- 
hind? Does it seem selfish to you, that we 
should feel hurt about such things? I am 
sorry if it does, but discovering one has a 
child who can never lead a normal life does 
not seem to turn one into a saint overnight, 
the wings do not begin to sprout, the halo 
does not begin to grow. 

There is, I believe, particularly during the 
early years, a terrible confusion of thoughts, 
and there can be few mothers who have not 
said with bitterness and despair, ‘Why me? 
Why me?’ Being very different individuals, 
we all find our strength and comfort in vary- 
ing ways. I know of a matron of a maternity 
hospital, who told a friend of mine when she 
became the mother of a handicapped boy that 
God had chosen her because He knew she 
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was the right sort of person to love and care 
for such a child. This remark did comfort 
my friend. However, had such a remark been 
made to me, I do not know what I might have 
thought at the time, but with the passing of 
the years one thing is certain, when I con- 
sider the number of times I have failed and 
still fail to cope, I am convinced I was not 
particularly chosen, and frankly I do not 
think this is the answer. I have found that 
very strange remarks are made to one, from 
time to time, some very hurtful indeed, but 
eventually one learns to develop a sense of 
humour, and a touch of pity for the people 
who, due to their ignorance of a most diffi- 
cult problem, do and say such foolish things. 
For instance most parents used to pushing a 
wheelchair will know of those passers-by who, 
after a glance at the occupant, hastily avert 
their eyes and walk on rather self consciously, 
and one is left with an odd sort of feeling 
that perhaps the chair is empty after all, or is 
it oneself who is invisible? A favourite remark 
seems to be, ‘My dear, we all have our cross 
to bear, and this is yours. The person who 
says this then usually hurries away, no 
doubt feeling they have given one a fresh and 
happier outlook. How much better the atti- 
tude here at ‘Pictor’, for as Christ’s cross was 
borne for him, where it became too heavy 
to carry, so also do the people here bend 
down and lift our burden from us. The staff 
here know only too well how varied the dis- 
abilities of the children at ‘Pictor’ are, and so 
we parents face very different problems in 
some respects. For instance, the child who 
cannot sit up for very long, or who is unable 
to walk, puts a great physical strain upon its 
parents, but I do feel no matter how much 
physical effort goes into the care of a child, 
it is the mental strain one suffers which does 
the greater damage. Always one must look 
more closely, listen more intently to a child 
with difficulties, we must be on the alert for 
signs of progress, however small, we must 
be ready to stimulate when the time comes; 
but this becomes a gigantic task when added 
to the demands made by the rest of the family. 
Family activities become so difficult to 
organise, when one member is unable to 
play a full part, even the most simple things, 
which normal families take for granted, are 
almost as complicated as an army manoeuvre 
to arrange. A walk in the country which most 
children love is not possible since heaving 
a wheelchair over stiles or rough ground is 


not practicable; a car trip means taking every- 
thing but the kitchen sink along; shopping) 
for a particular piece of household equipment 
which husband and wife would naturally, 
prefer to choose together, cannot be done,| 
because at the weekend when father is free! 
one’s friends who might perhaps ‘sit in’, are 
relaxing with their own families, and it 
would seem unfair to trouble them. And 
lastly holidays, always the ‘do it yourself 
kind, with parents doing the chores and daily) 
washing if the child is incontinent and, of 
course, many are. . 

Some people might say, that many of 
these difficulties are common to all families, 
and this may be true. Nevertheless it is 
almost impossible for anyone outside this’ 
problem to appreciate the extent to which the’ 
whole family is geared to the needs of the’ 
handicapped one. In my own family, in order’ 
to try to be fair to our other son, my hus- 
band and I take turns at taking each boy to” 
enjoy what he likes seeing or doing most, but 
operating in this way is a poor substitute for 
doing things together, and we are always: 
saddened by feeling our marriage has been 
denied the complete fulfilment of family life, | 

Most parents of normal families can count 
on having part of the evening free, and except’ 
when illness prevents, are refreshed by a night) 
of undisturbed sleep. Some handicapped 
children do sleep through the night, but 
many do not, and always we parents must 
be on the alert for a child who still demands 
attention even through the night. 

Thus almost continual care is required and 
added to this is the knowledge of the extent 
to which the rest of the family is involved, 
for the arrival of a handicapped child is like 
a stone which is dropped into a pond, the 
ripples spread out and encircle everything) 
around it, for, rest assured, though a spastic 
child counts as one in the records; in frustra-_ 
tions, difficulties and heartbreak, the whole 
family is affected. — 

Having tried to explain a little of what, 
in the circumstances, being a parent means, 
do I really need to tell you what the night- 
care service at ‘Pictor’ means to us? There is 
no doubt that being freed from what is a 
great responsibility, and knowing that one’s 
child is in safe hands, brings a wonderful 
feeling of peace and relaxation from stress 
and strain. : 

When first we experienced a free night, we 
were asked whether we had gone out. As a 
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matter of fact we had not done so, we were 
more than content to spend a very pleasurable 
evening at home, not required upon to listen 
for a child waking up, and oh the joy of 
getting into bed knowing that we could stay 
there until the alarm warned us it was time to 
get up, instead of having our usual ritual of 
hopping out of bed and going into our son’s 
room at least half a dozen times in the early 
hours. 

Lastly, may I say what I consider to be 
the most important reason of all for the 
blessing of night-care. A short time ago we 
parents could have been almost certain that 
our children would not outlive us, but now 
because of the great progress made in medi- 
cine, particularly with antibiotics, the chances 
are that in spite of all their disabilities they 
can and will do so. Our joy in this is tem- 
pered by one thought, one fear, which all we 
parents share, for however different we may 
be, however varied the nature of our child’s 
handicap, here we stand on common ground; 
a thought that even if we do not voice it 


A Child Falls 


by,Monica Selman 


A child falls. 

Nothing of note. 

This child falls more often than others: 
She is spastic. 


This fall was 

Nothing unusual. 

She had skipped almost like the others 
Seven times, 

Had jumped awkwardly, 

Splaying from stiff knees, 

Hands held up not quite like the others, 
Limp from the wrists. 


Was out at eight. 

Glowed with triumph. 

Improved from two was almost like the others. 
Jerked from the rope. 


Someone’s foot stuck out, 

And crash on the floor, 

Scattering the hard toys not like the others 
She rigidly fell. 


Her grinning joy 

Changed to disbelief. 

-A moment of consternation among the others. 
No one spoke. 


Used to falling, 

She pulled herself up, 

Pushed aside the pain in front of others 
And lurched back, grinning. 


Her turn to skip again. 
Stood there with knees locked, 
Trembling she jumped again, for herself, 
And managed four. 
(Reprinted by courtesy of The Teacher) 
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aloud it is in our minds increasingly day 
after day, “What happens to our child when 
we are no longer here?’ 

We know only too well unless we are in 
the fortunate position to make better arrange- 
ments, the child or adult who can never care 
for itself completely must eventually go into 
hospital and be cared for by the authorities. 
Many of these hospitals are in the country, 
which increases the staffing problems since 
most people prefer to be within easy reach 
of a town where off duty can be spent. How 
much better if numerous small residential 
units were established within the community, 
where no doubt many voluntary workers 
would be prepared to devote a few hours 
each week to help to run them; and where 
relatives and friends could visit children and 
let them see they are not forgotten. An in- 
frequent bus service to a place well out of 
town can result in many lonely children 
wondering why no one ever comes to see 
them. 

Night care here at ‘Pictor’ is a gentle break- 
ing in to help the children become used to 
sharing a bedroom with others; to having 
someone other than Mother or Father to put 
them to bed and so because of this wonder- 
ful service, the final break is going to be made 
so much easier for us all. I hope with all my 
heart that this pioneer scheme will prove an 
incentive and be copied by other centres or 
clinics throughout the country, and I would 
urge local authorities to cut some of the red 
tape with which voluntary services are sur- 
rounded, and allow them to take in the maxi- 
mum number of children they are prepared 


to accept. After all if a mother collapses 
through strain, there is no use in measuring 
the number of inches between the beds or 
counting the washbasins and lights, etc., in a 
home run by the authorities. The child must 
be admitted whatever the conditions, and 
maybe had such a service as this at ‘Pictor’ 
been available to the mother, her collapse 
could at least have been postponed, perhaps 
even prevented. I am sure other parents who 
with us share the benefits here, would agree 
that I must not let this opportunity pass 
without voicing our thanks for all the care 
both day and night which our children 
receive. 

Firstly to Mrs. Stockdale, for though the 
name ‘Pictor’ comes so easily to the tongue, 
this is in fact “The Lil Stockdale Centre’ and 
she is indeed the pivot upon which all and 
everything depends, but who in spite of the 
enormous amount of work always awaiting 
her, is ever ready to lend an ear and who 
has a better understanding of the difficulties 
confronting parents of handicapped children, 
than anyone I know. Then to the staff and 
voluntary helpers for all the work and time 
and kindness they unfailingly give. During 
the past year, on several occasions, whilst 
talking with staff and helpers, they have said 
to me quite simply and sincerely, without 
any lush sentimentality, ‘We love the chil- 
dren’. Believe me, when we parents hear a 
remark such as this, the knowledge that our 
little ones are not ‘oddities’ to be cared for, 
but children to te loved, does more for our 
morale, than all the tranquilisors our doctors 
can give us. 


We'll get this excursion home somehow! 
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IMMICKS 


Gas Cooker 


The Flavel G.C.I. Cooker has been specially 
designed by the Gas Council for the 
handicapped. The oven and hot plate burners 
ignite automatically from a pilot light when 
turned on. If the pilot light should 

fail, then there is a special safety arrangement 
to prevent the gas coming on. 

The taps, oven handle and thermostat knob are 
all specially designed for people with poor 
grip and can be turned with the back of 

the hand or the elbow, The inside oven roof is 
hinged to swing down for easy cleaning. 


The oven door is held shut by a spring latch and 
can be opened by a direct pull on the extra 
large handle. This gas cooker is made by 
Sidney Flavel & Co, Ltd., Leamington Spa, and 
can be bought for £39 10s. Od. or 

£41 15s. Od. including fixing. 

Alternatively where your local doctor or local 
welfare officer recommend this cooker, it 

may be rented for 3s. per week. This cooker is 
also available for the elderly and infirm. 

The cooker is described fully with some of the 
additional aids that I have not mentioned 

here in a book entitled ‘How 

Mr. Therm Helps Handicapped People’ 

which can be given to you free at your local Gas 
Showroom or from me, the Appliance Officer. 
It also describes gas water heaters, washing 
machines and gas fires, and an addition can be 
be made to shilling-in-the-slot meters, 

so that they can be more easily handled by 

the handicapped 


Carry Chair 


This Carry Chair has been designed by the 
Trefoil School, Gogar, Edinburgh, and fits into 
a wheelchair. The frame can be lifted out of 

the chair with the occupant for carrying 

up stairs, into a taxi, up a gang plank into a boat 
or for boarding aircraft. In some cars it can 

be placed directly on the seat and, when 

used like this, provides side supports, 

This is made by the Scottish National Institution 
for the War Blinded, Linburn, Wilkieston, 

by Kirknewton, Midlothian, and costs 

£5 Ss. Od. plus carriage. 

Special sizes can be made at a small extra cost 
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Child Carrier 


This Papoose Child Carrier made by Kiddicraft Limited, Kenley, Surrey, is suspended on a 
metal frame exactly like a good knapsack. The bottom of the frame has two little legs 

which are useful in enabling the mother or father to stand the Papoose up with the child in it, 
prior to getting it on to the back. There is a canvas slung seat inside, underneath which 

various useful articles, such as nappies, etc., can be stored. 

It also sits quite securely on any upright chair with a straight back which can be useful on 
occasions. This Papoose Child Carrier costs 75s. 
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Ann Pearce of Coombe \Farm has sent me an aid 
which she has invented—a floating sponge 

and soap aid. This is what she writes about it: 
‘The object of the sponge soap holder is to 
facilitate bathing. The sponge floats easily on the 
surface when not in use, it is easy to hold and 

it also provides a richer lather than when 

using the soap and flannel. 

There are two types— 

Sponge A. Completely envelopes the soap and 
can be gripped by a more disabled hand. 

Sponge B. Has a more open cavity for the soap 
and can be used by the less handicapped hand, 
After bathing, the soap is easily ejected on to the 
soap rack, and the sponge can then be used 

for rinsing down. I have tested this idea 

with my fellow spastics at Coombe Farm, and 
we found a good saving in time and furthermore, 
there is less waste of the soap. 

This idea could encourage your independence.’ 
Many congratulations to Ann Pearce on her 
ingenuity. Any other useful ideas to the 
Appliance Officer, 12 Park Crescent, W.1, 
would be gratefully recetved 
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IT 1S easy to be absorbed into a ‘family’ like 
Coombe Farm and it wasn’t long tefore I 
felt as if I had never teen away. During our 
spring break I made plans to visit my aunt 
in Staffs. Arranging these jaunts is a special 
joy to me, I love to travel and although I am 
very limited I make the most of every oppor- 
tunity that does come along. This was the first 
time I had stayed with any of my relations, 
I was very excited. My 20th birthday also 
came during this holiday; my aunt made a 
cake and arranged a party for me and some 
friends came along to drink my health. Of 
course. she spoilt me but it was the first time 
we had seen each other for many years. My 
holiday is now a lovely memory; soon I had 
to return to realities. 

At the end of April matron told me of my 
father’s death although I had been prepared 
for it for such a long time it still came as a 
shock to me. 

Whitsun 1962 was a real summer weekend, 
in fact that weekend was one of the hottest 
that year and I spent the holiday with my 
family. This was the first time I had done so 
for many years. While I was away at school 
we always stayed there for Whitsun as we 
were hostesses to the ‘Old Girls’ Reunion, 
and since leaving I had been able to accept 
my invitation to return and see my friends at 
this annual event. But this year I was at 
home, It was my first visit since my father’s 
death and, of course, I missed him very much 
but the shop was doing well and although it 
was open most of the holiday and my mother 
was busy, I thoroughly enjoyed my few days 
at home sitting in the sunshine and just being 
with my family. I remember feeling con- 
cerned about my brothers. My own feelings 
at my father’s death were hard to control 
sometimes and I was twice as old as the boys. 
Mother, too, had to live with this loss for 
the rest of her life and I wondered how she 
would cope with home, and the business, and 
most important of all, bringing the boys up 
to be reliable young men. I realise that many 
women are faced with this problem and make 
a success of it but only when it happens to 
one’s own family do you see what a tremen- 
dous responsibility it is. My mother is the 
object of my life, without her I would te lost. 
I know the theme of this book is indepen- 
dence but that really applies in the physical 
sense, to know that there is someone who 
loves you makes all the difference. The world 
seems so vast that it is frightening and one 
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SLOW MOTION 


Chapter X 


Pi by Ann Pearce 


can feel lost, but to know that there is one 
person who is concerned about you and your 
doings is the encouragement one needs to 
make a success of life. 

I was finding this particular period rather 
difficult but tried to remember that this was 
where my faith must be my comfort, provid- 
ing me with the ability to accept what life 
held for me, and to believe that all things 
are the will of God who loves and cares for 
his children although sometimes in ways we 
find difficult to understand. 

One weekend in August I had planned to 
go home, but hearing my mother wasn’t well 
I decided to postpone the visit. I thought she 
had a cold and as I also get colds very quickly 
this seemed most sensible, but I phoned the 
evening before I was due to go just to say 
hello and see how they all were. But to my 
horror the ’phone was answered, not by my 
mother, but by my brother John, who told 
me my mother was very ill in hospital and 
not allowed any visitors. The doctors said 
she would be there for several weeks. For a 
moment after putting down the ’phone I felt 
numb with shock and then remember saying a 
fervent prayer. ‘please God don’t let this 
happen: let it just be a dream! It was no 
dream, and after a restless night I got up next 
morning still stunned but hoping that some- 
how it would be possible for me to go and 
see my mother. I went to matron who had 
been on the ’phone to the hospital. She had 
been told that my mother was indeed on the 
danger list and her condition might be a 
shock to me but if I really wanted to go she 
and warden would take me to Hove by car 
that afternoon. I accepted gratefully and 
hoped I would be able to behave grown up 
enough to make my handicap as little notice- 
able as possible, so that the people in the 
hospital wouldn’t think I would upset my 
mother. 

I remember that day so vividly. The 
countryside was beautiful, but that day I 
couldn’t enjoy it, and when we arrived at 
the hospital I felt quite sick with apprehen- 
sion. I waited in the car while matron and 
warden went in. The view was quite lovely— 
the hospital was built on the side of a hill. 
The atmosphere was peaceful and I tried to 
concentrate on the singing of the birds. 
Eventually matron and warden returned and 
said the sister didn’t think it would be wise 
for me to see my mother, but I didn’t want 
to be put off. I realised then how serious her 


illness was. I can remember the smell of the) 
hospital as we went in, it reminded me of 
the dentist: all the gadgets around appealed 
to my imagination and I was so thankful) 
that I had never needed hospital care. As we 
approached my mother’s room I heard the) 
sister say she was in fact worse that after-| 


hear this. My mother was unconscious, as she) 
had teen for the last two days, but as I gently: 
took her hand in mine I am sure I felt her) 


couragement and love and now she was lying 
in bed quite helpless depending on the skill: 
and care of others to bring her back to us.’ 
As we left I handed the sister a statue of, 
Our Lord with the Virgin Mary, this is a) 
family habit when we visit we take each other’ 
little presents and although mum’s health was 
too grave to acknowledge anything I couldn’t 
visit her empty-handed. As I was wheeled out 
of the ward my mind was in a turmoil of 
thoughts that this could have happened so 
soon after dad’s death. We had hardly ad-, 
justed ourselves to one tragedy, but however 
difficult it was to accept, the fact remained 
my mother was suffering from a severe stroke, | 
and all anyone could do was hope and pray’ 
for her remembering the creator of human 
life. | 
As we made our way back to Croydon, 
matron suggested we call and see the family 
at home, I agreed it was an opportunity to see 
them; also I didn’t want them to think my 
concern for mum was any less even if I was 
handicapped and living away from home. My) 
mother’s sister from Stafford had just arrived | 
she was going to look after things at home 
and with my brothers help keep the shop; 
going too. Fortunately the boys were on) 
holiday from school. So I satisfied myself 
that everything possible was being done; it is 
amazing how everyday life goes on even when 
you think the bottom has dropped out of it. 
I very much appreciated matron and warden 
taking me to visit my mother; had it not been) 
for them I couldn’t have gone. Although the’ 
shock of mum’s illness had upset me very) 
much I was rather proud that I had had the 
opportunity to prove that although disabled I 
could still take an interest in the welfare of 
my family. 
(To be continued ) 
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SEASONAL 
Dear Editor, 

I would like all our friends and relations 
to think, as they approach the season of good 
will, what it represents. 

It does not simply mean the exchange of 
cards and presents and gadding about, getting 
merry, and over-eating. 

It marks the anniversary of the birth of 
Jesus Christ, who was born to bring the 
message of peace, toleration and brotherly 
love. 

If we tried to do our own little bit towards 
these ideals in 1966 I am sure that the world 
in general would be a far happier place. 

I wish all my fellow men and creatures a 
very happy Christmas and a happier New 
Year—and thank you all sincerely for your 
wonderful support. 

Roy OSBORNE, 
Prested Hall. 


SNAP! 
Dear Editor, 


I have a pair of spastic legs, which are not 
controlled by me, and which sometimes lead 
me into embarrassing situations. 

My mother was taking me to an ortho- 
paedic hospital by train. We were the only 
ones in the compartment and had settled back 
to enjoy the journey, when just before the 
train started a tall, sober-looking vicar got on. 
Without looking at either of us he sat down 
Opposite me, shut his eyes, and went to sleep. 

Suddenly my legs shot out, closed around 
the vicar’s legs, and squeezed together like a 
vice. He woke up with a start, looked down 
at his feet, then gave me a very queer look 
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indeed. My apologies were profuse, but they 
evidently didn’t pacify the vicar, because at 
the next station he got out. 
MeE.LBAa M. ALLCHURCH, 
Dowlais. 


PEN FRIEND WANTED 
Dear Editor, 


Would it be possible to help me find a pen 
friend? A slightly spastic young lady age 
from 23 years upwards. I am slightly spastic 
myself, age 28, and fond of music, pop 
records, gardening, television, films and out- 
door life. 

Yours sincerely, 
TERRY SOAN, 

31 Tacleway, 
Hastings, Sussex. 


WORKING ALONE 
Dear Editor, 

I was very interested in the letter in the 
October issue of the magazine by “The Daf- 
fodil’ on ‘Writing to a Standard’. I agree that 
the art of writing is a very difficult thing 
to achieve, and that it is only by constant 
practice can we ever hope to have any success, 

I am 35 years of age and I am just be- 
ginning to study for my ‘O’ Levels in English 
Language and English Literature by corres- 
pondence course, which I hope will help me 
in my writing. But I would be interested to 
know if any of your readers have done any 
studying by this method, and what they 
thought of it. 

EppIE BLUNT, 
100 Buccleuch Street, 
Edinburgh, 8. 


OCTOBER COVER 
Dear Editor, 

I was so delighted to see you had chosen 
to use the photo of Police Cadet Ian Aldridge 
with Tony Taylor to illustrate your October 
magazine, as of course, it was taken at the 
W.V.S. Winged Fellowship holiday centre 
and I can assure you it was a great pleasure 
to have Tony Taylor as one of our guests, as 
he was such a happy, affectionate child. 

We have many other spastic guests in every 
age group, as well as many others disabled 
in various ways, and our housemother, who 
is herself the grandmother of a spastic child, 
seems to have a very special ability to give one 
and all a really happy and secure background 
to their holiday, in which she is greatly helped 
by the many volunteers who give up their 
time to helping others enjoy themselves. 

I do hope you will feel able to print this 
letter as I would like it realised that the 
Winged Fellowship holiday scheme is part of 
the Women’s Vountary Service to one section 
of the community we try to serve in so many 
ways. 

JOAN BRANDER, Chairman, 
W.V.S. Winged Fellowship. 


Dear Editor, 


May I say how much we all admire the 
front cover picture on the October 1965 issue 
of the SPASTICS NEWS. 


Having a young son the same size, the fact 
that we have some wonderful young people in 
this world of ours struck home to me very 
forcibly. A picture like this one does more 
good for spastics than all the letters or articles 
could ever hope to achieve. The co-operation 
of the healthy young people renews the con- 
fidence of the public in our handicapped 
children and is so encouraging. 


Mary JONES, 
Hull. 


. -- AND YOU MUST BE MR. 
STANLEY? ... 


Dear Editor, 

Readers will probably be interested to learn 
of an incident that occurred whilst I was in 
Lisbon recently. I had just escorted a num- 
ber of my spastic friends around the town 
and had finally arrived back at our ship to 
find a messenger awaiting me with a Portu- 
guese gentleman who wished to speak to me. 


This Portuguese gentleman turned out to 
be Dr. Carpinteiro, a doctor of physical 
medicine in Lisbon, who was very interested 
in the problem of cerebral palsy. To my 
astonishment he explained to me in French, 
interpreted very kindly by a French master 
who happened to be on the same ship, that 
he had spotted me walking around the town 
and had recognised me because two years 
previously he had borrowed the film ‘Every 
Eight Hours’, from the British Embassy. Dr. 
Carpinteiro was even able to tell me my name 
and to repeat what I had said in the film! 


He explained that he had followed me be- 
cause whilst I was in Portugal he would 
appreciate it very much if I would visit his 
clinic and talk to the Director and others 
about the work being done for adults in 
Britain, because there was no planned future 
for adult spastics when once they had left the 
Centre in Lisbon. 


Because I cannot speak Portuguese and my 
French is extremely limited, the French 
master very kindly accompanied me to the 
Clinic to act as interpreter. Fortunately the 
Director of the Clinic, Dr. Amorim Ferreira, 
spoke excellent English, and for a good hour- 
and-a-half I explained the work being done 
in this country for adult spastics. 


Both doctors expressed amazement that 18 
spastic adults had walked around Lisbon, 
and were completely surprised when I told 
them we had that morning travelled by train 
to the seaside resort of Estoril. ‘First Class?’ 
they asked, ‘No, Second’ I replied. This 
added to their astonishment, because ap- 
parently spastics do not do that sort of thing 
in Portugal. 


It was altogether a most interesting visit, 
and I learned that they are at present looking 
after some 80 young spastics and providing 
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both medical and educational facilities at the 
Clinic. 
It certainly appears to be a very small world 
indeed. 
W. M. C. HARGREAVES, 
Club Organiser. 


CHEAP LABOUR—OR PARTNERS 
IN ENTERPRISE? 


Dear Editor, 

Recently I was asked to attend a spastics’ 
work centre at Croydon. There I would be 
expected to work a five-day week, from 
9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. each day, for the prin- 
cely sum of 10s. per week. While realising 
that those spastics at this particular work 
centre and at others throughout Britain where 
similar payment is, I believe, received, can 
claim National Assistance. It is surely de- 
grading that anyone in 1965 should work 
such long hours for such a meagre sum. I 
understand sub-contract work from local 
firms is undertaken at these work centres, if 
this is so, then spastics who attend these work 
centres are being used as cheap labour. 

PAM PHILLIPS, 
Guildford. 


Miss Fean Garwood, Chairman of the 
Croydon and District Spastics Society, ex- 
plains the economics of new ventures: 


We experienced great difficulty in interest- 
ing firms in providing sub-contract work, 
and this does not look as though they regard 
a spastics’ centre as an attractive source of 
cheap labour. Sub-contracts come as one 
earns a reputation locally for good work, and 
payment generally seems fair. But this makes 
it very difficult to get started. 


On opening a Centre for 40 spastics last 
December, even at 10s. a week, the Croydon 
group committed itself to paying out £1,000 
per annum to its spastic workers before it had 
a single sub-contract or guaranteed market 
for goods made. It also committed itself to 
having work available at the Centre and this 
meant buying materials and selling finished 
goods on which the profit was so small it did 
not even cover the 10s. a week payment, but 
at least gave us work to show and publicise. 
After nearly a year sub-contracts are building 
up and payments for this work should soon 
provide the first increase in weekly pay, an 
achievement which has taken longer than we 
anticipated. 


BILLIARDS AND SNOOKER®@0@000 


DECEMBER 
Ist Retford Cons. Club, Holly Mount, London Road, Retford, Notts J. Rea 
Ist Beaver Road Workmen’s Club, Beaver Road, Ashford, Kent F, Davis 
Ist R.A.O.C. Training Centre, Blackdown, nr. Aldershot, Hants J. Gardner & 

K. Kennerley 
2nd Teddington Social, 125 Church Road, Teddington, Middx. J. Gardner & 

K. Kennerley 
2nd Crowle Legion Club, Field Side, Crowle, Scunthorpe, Lincs. J. Rea 
2nd Bordon Workmen’s, Alma Road, Bordon, Hants J. Gardner & J. Kennerley 
3rd_Clarksfield Cons. Club, New Earth Street, Oldham, Lancs J. Rea 
3rd_ High Duty Alloys Club, Buckingham Avenue, Slough, Bucks J. Gardner & F. Davis 
6th British Legion Club, Wilfred Street, Walkden, nr. Manchester J. Rea 
7th Coppull Workmen’s Club, off Park Road, Coppull, Chorley, Lancs J. Rea 
8th Black Swan Hotel, Snig Hill, Sheffield J. Rea 
9th Moorside Cons., Ripponden Road, Moorside, Oldham J. Rea 
9th Constitutional Club, 2 Cecil Street, Margate, Kent F. Davis 

10th New Cambridge Social Club, Cleethorpes, Lincs J. Rea 


Record Collection 


GENEROUS holidaymakers at La Fontaine 
Hotel in Jersey, owned by Mrs. M. T. Can- 
field, have made what must be a record col- 
lection from a spastic collection box. 

After taking £27 11s. from the box some six 
weeks ago, the box was again opened recently 
and was found to contain £39 11s., including 
three £5 notes. The money was collected by 
a member of the Jersey Spastic Society. 


Pauline Boddie. 
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The spastics working at the Centre know | 
that they are involved in the process of build- | 
ing up a new Centre and that their pay will 
go up as the combined efforts of themselves, 
staff and committee succeed. 

Our local authority runs a sheltered work- | 
shop to which those who prove their ability | 
can transfer, as one already has, and others | 
will be going on for training. Our Centre is’! 
for gaining experience and for those, includ-| 
ing some with extremely severe physical} 
handicaps, whose handicap slows production 
below a profitable level. It is therefore un- 
likely that on a 25-hour week their work, 
averaged out, will yield more than a supple- | 
ment to National Assistance, although we: 
certainly hope in time it will produce double. 
or even treble the starting pay of 10s. 

Getting started is not easy for either the) 
group or the individual spastic, and it is) 
surely better to start at rock bottom and 
climb up, than not to start tecause one can-/ 
not start as high as one thinks one should. 
We felt pretty unhappy at offering 10s. a) 
week, but at least we are started and making | 
headway. 

What about doing your share to make) 
the centre a success Pam?—J.H.B. 


Overcoming Handicaps 


From The Times, 1st November, 1965 


‘Ir you are physically handicapped, it is easy 


to blame your failures on the handicap, and / 
use it as a scapegoat.’ Dr. Harold Wilkie, who 
holds this view, is an American clergyman, 
born without arms, and he has just paid a 
flying visit to England as the guest of Lady | 
Hamilton of the Central Council for the 
Disabled. | 

As a minister of the Evangelical and Re-| 
formed Church, he has executive responsibil-| 
ity for the training and welfare of some 8,000 | 
clergymen in the United States. He served as 
chaplain in many hospitals during and after | 
the war and is a special consultant to the 
Kessler Institute of Rehabilitation. He is mar- | 
ried with five sons, and author of two books 
on rehabilitation. 

Recently in London this remarkable man! 
showed handicapped children at Chailey’ 
Heritage how he uses his toes as gracefully as | 
other people use their hands—to eat and! 
write, turn papers, and light a pipe. He also’ 
found time to visit the limb-fitting centre at 
Roehampton, and talked to the parents of 
thalidomide children. 

Those who know him, described Dr. Wilkie | 
as an inspiring and dynamic personality. He’ 
sums up his own attitude by saying: ‘One 
needs to use every possible aspect of human / 
resources, not only physical but also spiritual. 
Physical handicaps are among the easiest to 
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overcome.’ < 
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SCHOOLS AND CENTRES ADDRESSES 


SCHOOLS 


THE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 
Pentyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 

Telephone: Pentyrch 397. 
Headmistress: Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


THE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 
Starvecrow, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 4584. 

Headmaster: G. D. C. Tudor, Esq., M.A. 


INGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 
Five Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
Telephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
Headmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 


IRTON HALL SCHOOL 
Holmrook, Cumberland. 
Telephone: Wasdale 202. 
Headmaster: John Nelson, Esq. 


‘THE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
Tixover Grange, Duddington, Nr. Stamford. 
Telephone: Duddington 212. 

‘Headmaster: R. A. Pedder, Esq. 


FURTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 

Dene Park, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 5101/2. 

Principal: P. K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


ASSESSMENT CENTRE 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 
Guiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
Telephone: Guiseley 2914. 
Principal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 


ADULT CENTRES 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTRE 
SHERRARDS 

Digswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
Telephone. Welwyn Garden 22125. 
Principal: V. King, Esq., M.I.Prod.E., 
M.1I.Wks.M. 


CHESTER OFFICE TRAINING CENTRE 
Western Avenue, Off Saughall Road, Blacon, 
Cheshire. 

Telephone: Chester 26987. 


Stockport Branch 


Granville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, 


Stockport. 
Telephone: Heaton Moor 8776. 
Principal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 


WAKES HALL (S.O.S.) 

Wakes Colne, Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
Telephone: Earls Colne 476. 
Warden: E. T, Warne, Esq. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 
Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 
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COOMBE FARM 

Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 


PONDS HOME 

Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 
Warden: Mrs. C. Brown. 


BUXTON CENTRE: ‘THE BEDFORD’ 
St. John’s Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
Telephone: Buxton 3541. 

Warden: D. H. Simpson, Esq. 


OAKWOOD CENTRE 

High Street, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 208. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Tutor/Organiser: Miss M. L. Garaway, M.A. 


JACQUES HALL CENTRE 
Bradfield, Nr. Manningtree, Essex. 
Telephone: WIX 311. 

Warden: V. P. Devonport, Esq. 


DARESBURY HALL 

Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone. Moore 359. 

Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 


KYRE PARK HOUSE 
Tenbury Wells, 

Worcs. 

Telephone: Kyre 282. 
Warden: W. R. Barley, Esq. 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 
23 The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 


THE BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Clacton 25230. 

Warden: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 

Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 

Manager: G. H. Marsh, Esq. 


FAMILY HELP UNIT 
THE MOUNT 

Elm Bank, Nottingham. 
Telephone: Nottingham 66271-2. 
Warden: P. E. Habieb, Esq. 


STAFF TRAINING CENTRE 


CASTLE PRIORY COLLEGE 
Thames Street, 

Wallingford, Berks. 

Telephone: Wallingford 2551. 
Principal and Director of Studies: 
Mrs. J. W. Knowles, B.A. 


Schools Affiliated to 
The Spastics Society 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 

43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Telephone: Claughton 2583. 
Headmistress: Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 
Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, Bolton. 
Telephone: Eagley 230. 

Headmaster: D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 
Ivybridge, Devon. 

Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 

Headmistress: Miss B. G, Sutcliffe. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL AND CENTRE 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 

Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 

Headmaster: D. D. Johnston, Esq., M.A., M.Ed. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Coombe Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

Telephone: Croydon 1434. 
Headmistress: Miss M. A. Budd. 
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LOCAL GROUP PROVISION 


NORTH REGION 

Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic and 
Handicapped Children’s Society Cc 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 

Spastics Society WORTH 
Darlington and District Spastics Society H 
Durham and District Spastics Society 

South Shields and District Spastics Society C 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society~ CW 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics TE 


Regional Officer: 
Miss O’Kelly, 145 Front St., 
Co, Durham. Tel.: 2852 


Chester-le-Street, 


YORKSHIRE REGION 

Barnsley and District Association 

Bradford and District Branch 

Castleford and District Spastics Committee 

Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 

Goole and District Spastics Association 

Halifax and District Spastics Society WwW 

Huddersfield and District Spastics Society O 

Hull Group, The Friends of the Spastics Society 
H 
O 


EC 


in Hull and District 

Leeds and District Spastics Society 
Pontefract and District Spastics Association 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Society 
York and District Spastics Group 


TEOC 
TC 


Regional Officer: 
R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, Station Parade, 
Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Society TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastics Society Ww 
Bollington, Macclesfield and District Group 
Bolton and District Spastics Society TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics Group TT 
Caernarvonshire Spastics and Handicapped 
Peoples’ Society 

Chester and District Spastics Association 

Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 

Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby, Bootle, Litherland & District Spastics 
Society Cc 
Flint and District Spastics Society 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District Spastics Soc. 


Manchester and District Spastics Society TCE 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 

Oldham and District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 


Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics Society 
RTEC 
Southport, Formby and District Spastics Soc. H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak Spastics 
Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington and District Group for the Welfare 
of Spastics O 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 
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Regional Officer: 

T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, St. 
James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. 
Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F. Young, 6 King’s Buildings, Chester. 
Tel 27 ize 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address as 
Mr. Keighley 


EAST MIDLAND REGION 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society TOC 
Derby and District Spastics Society T 
Grantham and District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends of 
Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics Society TC 
Lincoln and District Spastics Society 
Loughborough and District Spastics Society 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 

Group oO 
Newark Area Spastics Society 
Northampton and County Spastics Society 
Nottingham and District Friends of Spastics 
Group 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 

Mr, O’Neill, 9 Regent Street, Nottingham. 
Tel.: 42198 

Mrs, M. Lane, same address 


TE 


TEC 


WEST MIDLAND REGION 
Coventry and District Spastics Society 
Dudley and District Spastic Group 
Herefordshire Spastics Society 
Kidderminster and District Spastics Association 
Midland Spastic Association TEOWC 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association TO 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group H 
Stafford and District Spastic Association TC 
West Bromwich and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 
I. C. R. Archibald, 109 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham 3. Tel.: Central 3162 


RO 


Acting Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Hepworth, same address 


Senior Welfare Officer, M.S.A. (Birmingham & 
Worcestershire areas): 

Mrs. N. M. Barrett, 15 Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17. Tel.: Harborne 3182 and 2458 


SOUTH WALES REGION (including Mon.) 


Cardiff and District Spastics Association TC 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Society CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Society 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 

Pembrokeshire Spastics Society 

Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea and District Spastics Assoc. TECW 


_ Peterborough & District Group Spastics Soc, | 


Regional Officer: 
B. Kingsley-Davies, 2 Saunders Road, Cardiff. 
Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


WESTERN REGION 

Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of Spastics 
Association 

Bristol Spastics Association 
Cornish Spastics Society 

Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Association COE 
Weston and District Society for the Spastic anda 
Mentally Handicapped 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare Society 


Regional Officer: | 
Mr. Hutcheson, St. John House, 60 Staplegrove 
Rd., Taunton, Somerset. Tel.: 81678 } 


EAST ANGLIA REGION 
Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group q 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Branch Ww 
Kings Lynn and West Norfolk Spastics Society 
Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Society 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastics Association W 


Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics Soc. O€ 


Regional Officer: 
H. G. Knight, 51 Newnham Road, Cambridge. 
Tel.: 61747 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Rd,,. Cambridge e 
Tel.: 54531 


t 


“| 


| 
WESSEX REGION 
Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke and District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 
Society r 
Cheltenham Spastics Association 
Gloucester and District Spastics Association — | 
Isle of Wight Spastics Society K E 
Portsmouth and District Spastics Society Ww 
Salisbury and District Friends of Spastics 
Southampton and District Spastics aie: 


Swindon and District Spastic Society I EH 
Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 

Miss C. Mould, 7 St. 
Tel.: 4521 

Mr, R. Jenkinson, same address 


John Street, Salisbury 


 } 


NORTHERN HOME COUNTIES REGIO. | 
Bedford and District Branch TOV 
Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, Hertel * 
Spastics Society AR 
Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare Society _ 
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East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

East London Spastic Society H 
Epping Forest and District Branch TO 
Friends of Ponds Home 

Hatfield and District Spastics Society 

Hemel Hempstead and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Hitchin, Letchworth and Stevenage Spastics 
Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics Assoc. O 
Luton, Dunstable and District Spastics Group 
- TEC 
Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 
Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Society TOC 
Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Soc. T 
Slough and District Spastics Welfare Society 


South-West Middlesex Group T 
St. Albans and District Group, Herts Spastics 
Society T 


Walthamstow and District Spastics Society 
Watford and District Group, Herts Spastics 

- Society TEOC 
Welwyn Garden City and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 


Wycombe and District Spastics Society CT 


Regional Officer: 
R. C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road, North 
Watford. Tel.: 41565 


Regional Social Worker (except Essex): 
‘Miss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 41059 


SOUTH-EASTERN REGION 

Brighton, Hove and District Spastics Soc. TOC 
Canterbury and Kent Coast Spastics Group 
Central Surrey Group 

Croydon and District Spastics Society TEWC 
East Sussex Group TC 
Folkestone Group H 
Horsham, Crawley and District Spastic Society 


Maidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
Medway Towns Branch T 
North Hants and West Surrey Group TECO 
North Surrey Group Ww 
North-West Kent Spastics Group WO 
North-West Surrey Group TEC 
South-East Surrey Group TOC 
South-West Surrey Group TEC 
Thanet Group 

Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Area Group 
West Kent Spastics Society Ww 


West Sussex Spastics Group 
Worthing, Littlehampton & District Spastics 
Society 


Regional Officer: 
H. J. I. Cunningham, 29b Linkfield Lane, Red- 
hill, Surrey. Tel.: Redhill 63944 and 62250 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. Chinchen, same address 


LONDON REGION (provisional) 

North London Area Association of Parents and 
Friends of Spastics 

North-West London Spastics Society 
South-East London Group 

South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 


HOF 
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Regional Officer: 
Mrs. Patricia Latham, 28 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don, W.1. Tel.: EUSton 2436/7 


Jersey Spastics Society 
Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M, Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park Crescent, 
London, W.1. 


Senior Regional Officer (North): 
A. R. M. Edwards, C.B.E., Royal Chambers, 
Station Parade, Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Development Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
Wal. 


Schools and Centres Secretary: 
Mrs. C. A. Clifton, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


KEY TO LOCAL GROUPS: 
T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 

O—Occupational Centre 
W—Work Centre 

H—Holiday Home 

C—Child Care 

R—Residential Centre 


This child suspension chair is made 
by A& P TOOLS & PRODUCTS 
LTD, Fordwater Trading Estate, 
Ford Road, Chertsey, Surrey, and 
costs £7 I7s. 6d. 


The Matron of White Lodge Centre 
says it is very popular. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE EDITOR, ‘SPASTICS NEWS’ 12 PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.1 


Please send me SpAstTics NEws until further notice at the annual 
subscription rate of 11s., including postage (Published monthly). 


Name (BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


PLEASE CUT OUT 
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